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NATIONAL COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS 


OURTEEN resolutions on current public 

policy, needs in social education, or other 

matters of professional concern to social 
studies teachers were presented by the Resolu- 
tions Committee and adopted at the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the National Council for the 
Social Studies at Milwaukee. Neither Howard 
R. Anderson, chairman, nor H. E, Nutter of the 
Resolutions Committee were able to attend the 
convention. The resolutions were accordingly 
presented by Robert H. Reid of Great Neck, 
New York, as acting chairman; other members 
of the National Council, in consultation with the 
Board of Directors, aided in drafting the resolu- 
tions, which follow. 


TEXT OF THE RESOLUTIONS 


HE National Council for the Social Studies, 

in its Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting, in con- 
sidering its responsibilities for strengthening 
democratic citizenship in postwar America, and 
for helping to build the foundations for an en- 
during peace, resolves that: 


1. We rejoice in the triumph of the United 
Nations in a war against totalitarianism and in 
the demonstration of the strength of democracy. 
We believe that the war has tested and has vindi- 
cated the ideals of American education and 
equality of opportunity. We pledge our support 
during the difficult postwar years to the further 
advancement of equality of opportunity for all 
youth and all groups in our nation. 


2. Though we take satisfaction in the adop- 
tion at San Francisco of a United Nations 
Charter, we hope that the powers of the inter- 
national organization that it creates will be 
steadily increased. We believe that only through 
international agencies that can establish policies 
democratically, and enforce them effectively, is 
it possible to deal with world economic problems, 
promote the security and well-being of all 
peoples, and maintain world order and peace. 

We call for the careful teaching of the United 


er 


Nations Charter in all schools of the country, so 
that our youth, constituents of the new inter- 
national organization, may understand its pur- 
pose, its structure, and the responsibilities of 
individuals in supporting its cooperative pro- 
gram for advancing human welfare and prevent- 
ing war. 

3. We are gratified that the United Nations 
Charter makes provision for an Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization of the 
United Nations, and that the London Confer- 
ence has agreed quickly and with a notable de- 
gree of unanimity, to a constitution for the Or- 
ganization. We warmly endorse the provision for 
consultation and exchange of ideas and experi- 
ence among educational leaders in all countries, 
and for studies on educational and cultural prob- 
lems related to the maintenance of peace and 
advancement of human welfare. 


4. We express our strong conviction that pro- 
vision should be made, under the authority of 
the United Nations and their Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization, for investiga- 
tion of school textbooks and other teaching ma- 
terials in history and all other fields where ir- 
responsible nationalism can and does menace 
peace, for the publicizing of dangerous content 
or teachings, and for pressure from United Na- 
tions agencies to correct miseducation that pro- 
motes hatreds and prejudice. 


5. We welcome the expanding activities of the 
Division of Cultural Cooperation of the State 
Department and the Division of International 
Educational Relations of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and urge closer cooperation between 
these governmental and non-governmental organ- 
izations. We also commend the efforts of several 
non-governmental organizations to increase con- 
tacts between the teachers and students of dif- 
ferent nations, and to stimulate reconsideration 
of what is taught about other nations and peoples 
in American schools. We believe that all coun- 
tries have responsibility for developing aware- 
ness of the interdependence of all peoples, and 
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related understandings and attitudes that reduce 
international prejudices and advance inter- 
national cooperation. 


6. We oppose compulsory peacetime military 
training at this time. Our military needs are 
not yet clear. A professional military force, of 
whatever size and strength may be required, 
appears to us better able to keep abreast of tech- 
nological changes and techniques. A program of 
universal military training accords ill with our 
commitment to the cause of international co- 
operation and lasting peace. The elements of 
compulsion and regimentation implied in uni- 
versal military training are, in our judgment, 
entirely out of harmony with American tradi- 
tions and would not strengthen that initiative and 
adaptability which have been sources of strength 
in past crises. 


7. We are painfully aware of the lag of social 
understanding and controls behind rapidly ad- 
vancing technology. If, as has been forcefully 
proposed, a national fund to support scientific 
research is established, we strongly urge that a 
parallel fund to support research and scholar- 
ships in the social sciences be established, 
through which the lag in understanding and con- 
trols may be reduced, and human and inter- 
national relationships improved. 


8. We cordially endorse the announced inten- 
tion to expand the staff of the U.S. Office of 
Education by the appointment of a specialist for 
Social Sciences and Geography at the secondary 
level. We urge that the staff of the Office be 
further increased in order to provide more ade- 
quate attention to education for citizenship at 
the elementary as well as the secondary level. 


9g. We believe that present inequalities in 
educational opportunity in the United States re- 
quire a program of federal aid, but that appro- 
priations should be so made that control of 
expenditures shall continue to be vested in the 
states. 


10. Current problems of juvenile delinquency 
and intergroup relations emphasize the urgent 
necessity for community programs in which the 
schools and other social agencies plan together 
for the health, recreation, wholesome social ex- 
perience, and increasing assumption of indi- 
vidual and group responsibilities of young citi- 
zens. Only through close cooperation can the 
schools and the home, the church, youth organi- 
zation, and public agencies concerned with 
health, recreation, and delinquency achieve their 


purpose of better citizenship and individual de- 
velopment of youth. 


11. Since the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral has ruled that books and other publications 
listing pamphlets and audio-visual aids, other 
than government publications, constitute adver- 
tising and are, therefore, subject to a higher 
postal rate; and since publishers must, accord- 
ingly, either increase their prices or eliminate 
lists that are educationally useful, we strongly 
urge the revocation of this ruling. 


12. We recommend a renewed attention to the 
teaching of critical thinking, the scientific 
method, the study of public opinion, and the 
evaluation of popular sources of information. 


13. Our war experience has reminded us 
forcibly of the need for emphasis throughout the 
program of the school and the social studies on 
the interdependence of all nations and peoples, 
on democracy as the way of life which we have 
fought to preserve and extend, and on the need 
for integrity and morality—the development of 
a “social conscience’”’—not only in individual and 
national life, but in international relations. 

We urge that these three themes—interdepend- 
ence, expanding democracy, and the develop- 
ment of social conscience—permeate the entire 
school program of education for citizenship. 


14. The National Council thanks its good 
friends and fellow members of the Milwaukee 
area for their cordial welcome and gracious hos- 
pitality. Special thanks are due to the local com- 
mittee on arrangements, under the chairmanship 
of Frank A. Maas, and to its subcommittees, and 
to the Social Studies Club of Milwaukee County, 
the Wisconsin Council for the Social Studies, and 
the Northwest Wisconsin Council. Finally, we 
are grateful to Burr W. Phillips and his program 
committee and to the speakers who are partici- 
pating in this program and who are helping to 
make the Milwaukee meeting an outstanding 
success. 


ADDITIONS AND DISCUSSION 


WO additional resolutions were presented 

from the floor and promptly adopted. One 
recognized the outstanding work of Mary G. 
Kelty as President of the National Council. The 
second instructed the Executive Secretary to 
publicize the resolutions, and to send copies of 
individual resolutions to officials, Congressional 
committees, or other individuals or groups either 
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named in the resolutions or concerned with 
policy-making on the topics treated. 

All the resolutions were adopted without ob- 
jection in the business meeting except Numbers 
5 and 6. Into Number 5, was inserted the clause 
calling for the closer cooperation of govern- 
mental and non-governmental agencies con- 
cerned with international cooperation and 
education. 

Number 6, opposing the enactment at this 
time of compulsory peacetime military training, 
was debated at some length, but finally adopted 
without change. Some members vigorously sup- 
ported proposals for compulsory peacetime mili- 
tary training as recommended by the President 
and high military authorities. Others favored a 
substitute resolution calling for further Congres- 
sional investigation of wartime experience and 
future military needs; the one substitute which 
was formally presented was lost by a vote of 59 
to 12. 

Those who spoke for the resolution as pre- 
sented and adopted pointed out that it does not 
take a final stand against compulsory peacetime 
military training, and that it looks forward to 
the establishment and maintenance of such de- 
fense program as may presently clearly be needed. 
Some questioned the adequacy or value of one 
year of training in an era of the atomic bomb 
and of rapidly changing technology and military 
techniques. It was pointed out that the roles of 
women and of industry in a program of universal 
military training need consideration. The final 
vote was 57 to 10, with some members present 
not voting. 

The obligation of the National Council to 
take a stand on such issues as are dealt with in 
the resolutions seems clear. The Resolutions 
Committee would welcome, however, greater 
expression of opinion by members of the Na- 
tional Council and by local councils. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL: 25 YEARS 


Thanksgiving time marked the twenty- 
fifth year of National Council history. The 
summary of “The National Council's Business,” 
which appears in the “Notes and News” depart- 
ment of this issue, should be a source of pride 
and satisfaction to National Council members. 
It indicates a range of professional services that 
is breath-taking to those of us who can remember 
the long struggle of the National Council for 
recognition and for working resources. 


Tm annual meeting at Milwaukee at 


The National Council was established in 
March, 1921, at Atlantic City, by a small group 
of university and school folk interested in the 
history and social studies field. It grew slowly 
under the leadership of Edgar Dawson, A. E. 
McKinley, L. C. Marshall, Henry Johnson, E. U. 
Rugg, J. M. Gambrill, Bessie Pierce, A. C. Krey, 
R. M. Tryon, R. O. Hughes, and a little later of 
E. B. Wesley, Howard E. Wilson, W. G. Kimmel, 
Elmer Ellis, and an increasing number of other 
individuals who devoted much time, energy, pro- 
fessional leadership, and no little financial ex- 
penditure to the Council. 

An arrangement was early made with the Mc- 
Kinley Publishing Company under which the 
Historical Outlook became the journal of the 
National Council. It presently sponsored two 
annual meetings, one in connection with the then 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association and the other in connec- 
tion with the July convention of the National 
Education Association, of which it soon be- 
came the Social Studies Department. Later a 
third meeting in connection with the annual 
meeting of the American Historical Association 
was inaugurated, and still later a fourth in con- 
junction with the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association. We have sponsored many meetings 
with other national organizations, most often the 
National Council of Geography Teachers and the 
American Political Science Association. 

About 1926 we published our first bulletin and 
continued to publish at least one additional 
bulletin in each of the following years. In 1931 
the National Council published its first yearbook 
and has maintained publication in each succeed- 
ing year. 

Not until 1936 did the National Council 
inaugurate its independent annual meeting. The 
series of meetings since that date, broken only 
once by the exigencies of the war, has done 
much to build membership, and to bring workers 
at all teaching levels together for first-hand con- 
tacts and exchange of professional experience and 
ideas. 

Not until January, 1937, did the National 
Council establish, in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, its own official 
journal, Social Education. That publication, like 
our annual meetings, has done much to knit the 
membership together and to advance our com- 
mon professional interests. 

Until 1940 the National Council was served by 
a succession of able, but unpaid, secretary-treas- 
urers: Edgar Dawson, Bessie L. Pierce, Howard 
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E. Wilson, and Wilbur F. Murra. At the Kansas 
City annual meeting in 1939 the Board of Direc- 
tors created a salaried office of Executive Secre- 
tary and appointed Wilbur F. Murra to fill it; 
in the summer of 1940 headquarters was estab- 
lished in the National Education Association 
Building in Washington. Both Mr. Murra and 
Mr. Hartshorn, who succeeded to the Executive 
Secretary’s post in 1943, have done much to 
systematize, correlate, and extend the National 
Council's activities, to build closer cooperation 
with local and affiliated groups, to expand our 
annual meetings, and to improve and widen our 
publication program. They share, with recent 
presidents, directors, and the committee chair- 
men, most of the credit for the range of success- 
ful activities reported at the Milwaukee meet- 


ing. P 


UCH of the story of the National Council 
M in first quarter century can be told in 
terms of multiplication of meetings, committees, 
and publications. But neither that expansion nor 
growth in membership nor the accumulation of 
a small bank balance tell the whole story. Much 
of the strength of the national organization is 
derived from the local and regional groups that 
have affiliated with it. They in turn find strength 
in the unity which the National Council pro- 
vides, and benefit from publications, national 
and regional meetings, and frequent contacts 
with leaders in other sections which smaller or- 
ganizations cannot afford. At the same time they 
publicize the work of the National Council and 
provide for frequent gatherings of teachers and 
for programs adapted to local needs to an extent 
that is impossible for the national body. 

The National Council has brought together 
from all sections of the country individuals with 
common interests, and has done much to bring 
together workers both in the various social 
studies and at different levels of instruction. 
Members of the national, regional, and local 
councils are conscious of common concerns, value 
personal and professional friendships that have 
developed, and have a sense of professional mem- 
bership and status that owes much to organiza- 
tional contacts and activities. 

The National Council has certainly brought to- 
gether workers in the various subjects that make 
up the social studies field. It has now started to 
make contacts with other subject areas. 


THE NEXT 25, YEARS 


E NEED not be too complacent. If we 

have built solidly and survived the war 
without disaster, nevertheless much remains to be 
done. There are probably at least 100,000 teach- 
ers in the nation who are concerned with social 
studies. The great majority, even at the secondary 
level, have never heard of the National Council, 
far less made any contact with our program 
and services. 

We have never found a way adequately to 
serve teachers in the elementary grades. The 
problem is difficult, for they are usually con- 
cerned with several other fields as well as social 
studies. 

We serve few rural teachers. Again many of 
them are concerned with several subjects or more 
than one “broad field,” and many cannot meet 
with other teachers of similar interests. 

We have not worked out a program for mak- 
ing contact with the majority of beginning teach- 
ers, and aiding them in the difficult period of 
finding themselves. 

We still do not touch the great majority of ex- 
perienced teachers, many of whom tend to lose 
contact with professional development in cur- 
riculum, method, and teaching materials. 

We have as yet done nothing to serve the needs 
of junior college instructors, whose numbers 
promise to grow rapidly in the next few years, 
and whose problems are closely related to those 
of secondary school teachers. Programs for post- 
high school technical institutes need attention. 
Teacher training curricula and experiences need 
review, at both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. Articulation of secondary and college re- 
quirements and offerings needs consideration. 

Programs for non-readers and for high ability 
students need leadership and experimentation. 
We still have much to learn about the use of 
movies and other visual materials, the radio, 
comics, and a great range of teaching-learning 
activities and experiences. 

If we are to maintain the rate of progress of 
our first twenty-five years, and especially of the 
past decade, we need a much greater membership 
—both for support of our program and for ex- 
tending our influence, and we need a far higher 
proportion of active members. 

Anniversaries carry challenges as well as satis- 
factions. 

ERLING M. Hunt 
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N AMUSING aspect of human nature is 
the resoluteness with which we refuse 
to face a complex and difficult situation. 

A total picture appals and distresses; we catch a 
quick glimpse of it and instinctively avert our 
eyes, turning instead to something simple and 
concrete. 

In extenuation of this lack of courage we plead 
that we can not measure up to the total need. 
In fact we retreat from reality—from the whole 
painful unsolvable complex—and, to deaden 
thought, take refuge in ceaseless busy-ness cen- 
tered around simple tasks that are “more our 
size." Deep within us, nevertheless, smolders the 
uneasy consciousness that the entire problem still 
exists; although we have steadfastly refused to 
look at it, oblique images from it are constantly 
bombarding the corners of our eyes. We social 
studies teachers possess perhaps more than our 
share of this human characteristic. 


S LONG as the war lasted, there were good 
A ana sufficient reasons why we should con- 
centrate on partial aspects of the total task-to- 
be-done. The war had to be won and we had 
to assume our inescapable share in the winning 
of it. We played our part with a deep feeling of 
satisfaction. Probably never before had we been 
as firmly convinced of the value of what we were 
doing. Never before had communities so con- 
sciously recognized teachers as contributors to 
tangible goals. Never before had left-wing, right- 
wing, and center, conservative and progressive, 
elementary groups and secondary groups pre- 
sented so united a front, agreed so unanimously 
upon objectives, and allowed means to sink to 
their proper level as implementations of 
purposes. 
Now the war is over. Already there is falling 
across our shoulders the shadow of the old un- 











This presidential address to the National Council 
for the Social Studies was delivered at Milwaukee on 
November 24. It develops the theme of the National 
Council's Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting, “Facing the 
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| Social Education: An Over-all View 


Marty G. Kelty 








solved problems that we had temporarily pushed 
behind us with a sense of relief—a shadow enor- 
mously amplified and extended in all directions. 
The darkening sky presages the depth and mag- 
nitude of the uncertainties that must somehow 
be resolved in the immediate future. To preserve 
our own mental health we should face them. 

Let us no longer retreat from the entire prob- 
lem; let us raise our sights, brace ourselves for 
the impact, and hurl ourselves into the job. In 
viewing the whole task of social education, not 
all of us will see the same picture, but analysis 
will probably reveal many fundamentals upon 
which we can agree. 


AREAS OF PRIMARY CONCERN 


O SHARPEN the focus, perhaps a first op- 
eration might be the attempt to dissect out, 
from the task of education in general, those 
areas for which social education must bear pri- 
mary responsibility as distinguished from others 
shared with workers in all fields. Criteria for 
selection must be agreed upon and choices must 
be made. Areas of immediate and primary con- 
cern include the local community; wider range 
both in time and space; democratic living in 
school groups, in the community, in the nation, 
and in the world; attitudes of respect for human 
dignity; habits of implementing informed atti- 
tudes through action. 
The simple enumeration of those areas, identi- 
fied in less than forty words, will deceive no one 
as to the difficulty of the problems implied. To 
attempt such tasks in limited time, with limited 
resources, through fallible human agents, in the 
midst of unconvinced communities, and in com- 
petition with a thousand other demands on 
interest and effort is enough to daunt the most 
optimistic. 

The difficulty of the undertaking does not lift 
from our shoulders the obligation to make the 
attempt. No one is wise enough to cut a perfect 
pattern from the seamless web of human experi- 
ence, world wide and eternity deep, but some 
must be brave enough or perhaps foolhardy 
enough to try. In fact every school is making 
choices every day by one method or another, 
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often without any effort to view the whole field. 
Some of us should go ahead. If our results are 
bungling and unwieldly, fortunately, we can 
revise our product continuously. 

The main outlines resulting from our labors 
need not differ greatly from locality to locality; 
they will constitute an invaluable segment of 
that general education which can supply to our 
citizens common principles and common values. 


HE working out of the sources from which 

social studies teachers can draw plans for 
curriculums is, of necessity, a cooperative enter- 
prise. Each special viewpoint has its contribution 
to offer toward civilizing life’s purposes: history, 
geography, economics, political science, sociology, 
anthropology, social psychology, and others. 
Those fields have not yet accepted the responsi- 
bility of stating clearly the aspects of their own 
specialties that are of most worth for general edu- 
cation, but some of them recognize that the re- 
sponsibility exists and are making a beginning. 
They need the stimulus and sense of urgency 
that can be supplied by continued demands from 
administrators, curriculum builders, and teachers 
that they assume their rightful burden and sup- 
ply us with needed materials. With such ma- 
terials curriculum workers could build—more 
solidly, in better proportion, and with the hope 
of better bearing stresses and strains—a course of 
life experiences for students superior to the im- 
provised edifices we have erected in the past from 
whatever materials we have been able to stumble 
upon. 

Towards such ends, the National Council for 
the Social Studies over a period of years regu- 
larly has held joint sessions with the American 
Historical Association, the American Political 
Science Association, and the National Council 
of Geography Teachers. Similar joint meetings 
with other national organizations are projected 
for the future. 

When the materials that we need shall have 
become available, the resulting programs—for 
there will doubtless be alternative plans—will 
have significant implications for teacher-educa- 
tion institutions, for in-service training, and for 
each of us as individuals. All will need to grow 
in new and unfamiliar directions. Continued 
study will be a recognized and accepted part of 
the social studies teacher’s life. He will join with 
others in study groups and not always in a posi- 
tion of leadership; he will continue to learn and 
not always to teach. 
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If we become discouraged over the securing of 
balance among diverse elements, some encourage- 
ment may be derived from a backward glance 
over a quarter of a century. Twenty-five years ago 
there was much agitation over the need to in- 
clude social and economic materials, as well as 
political and military. That battle has been won. 
Later there was equally strong pressure for se- 
curing better relationship between history and 
geography. That movement is fully under way. 
Establishment of equilibrium between study of 
the past and contemporary affairs is in the fore- 
front of educational consideration everywhere. 
Inclusion of the local community is an accom- 
plished fact. 

Perhaps a basic factor toward attaining better 
balance among conflicting claims may be a 
change in our own attitude toward balance 
among educational experiences. In the past we 
have been prone to build up the object of our 
immediate enthusiasm by belittling all other 
phases. If the attempt to see our problem whole 
does nothing more than break us of that per- 
nicious habit, it will prove worth the time and 
effort. 


ARTICULATION AMONG AGE GROUPS 


NEXTRICABLY interwoven throughout 
these considerations has run a secondary 
motif, that of articulation between each school 
level and the levels adjoining. Of the total range 
of experiences and interests growing out of the 
materials described above and derived from the 
study of human development, which can be 
achieved best at the primary level?—the middle 
grade level?—the junior high school?—the senior 
high school?—the college?—through adult educa- 
tion? Can some continuous and cumulative ex- 
periences for growth be provided throughout the 
entire school life? 

As an approach, careful examination should 
be made of the assumption that concern for child 
development leads in one direction while con- 
cern for society's needs point to another. Surely 
both are necessary and surely they can reinforce 
each other, rather than compete for a place in 
the sun. To persuade teachers to face both prob- 
lems is the real difficulty, and particularly to 
look at them throughout an entire twelve-year 
program. In general each person displays a monu- 
mental indifference to what goes on in class- 
rooms other than his own. 

There is much to excuse such an attitude. Each 


teacher claims, and with reason, that he has his 
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hands full keeping up with developments in his 
own field, without trying to master the cur- 
riculum in other grades or subjects. Even if he 
can find time, he fears that he cannot understand 
the work of other age levels. But he usually has 
no free time in which to observe and thus be- 
come acquainted with the grades below or above. 

Truth to tell, there is also an element of 
recrimination involved. Elementary teachers 
charge that high school teachers feel superior, 
that they demand impossibly perfect preparation 
on the part of the children, and when they ask 
for cooperation they really mean that the ele- 
mentary school should get pupils ready for 
courses that the high school likes to give. High 
school teachers make the same charges against 
the college. 

On the other hand, high school teachers accuse 
the elementary school of following child interest 
unduly because that is the path of least resistance, 
of not assuming an adequate measure of re- 
sponsibility for the cumulative development of 
abilities and skills, and lack of concern for do- 
mestic and international questions. 

This unsympathetic atmosphere has in many 
cases inhibited a school system from attempting 
a comprehensive and unified attack on its cur- 
riculum problems; efforts are therefore made 
only by divisions or in segments. The pupils who 
come all the way through such a system are 
expected to see relationships among various 
phases of their experiences from year to year, 
when in fact no such relationship exists. Ob- 
viously, to remedy this situation, each level in a 
school must become acquainted with the other 
levels—their purposes, their materials, their pro- 
cedures—through joint conferences, observation, 
and study. 


N ITS part the National Council for the 
@) Social Studies, in its beginnings largely a 
secondary and college group, has at every an- 
nual meeting over a period of ten years, pre- 
sented one or more section-programs focused on 
the elementary school; it has published three 
volumes on elementary school social studies, and 
another is in process of preparation. The hope 
has been that teachers of all levels would avail 
themselves of the opportunity offered by the 
Council to begin their own orientation in the 
total curriculum problem. 

There is still a tendency for elementary teach- 
ers to attend only their own section-meetings and 
to read only their own literature; and for high 
school and college teachers to do the same. But 
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many superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
and curriculum directors are becoming increas- 
ingly better informed as to the whole range of 
interest, and their influence is being carried back 
to the home schools. 

The National Council welcomes this greater 
variety of interest; it invites each elementary 
school to take out a membership in the name of 
the school as a whole; and it strongly urges ele- 
mentary teachers to send in accounts of their 
promising practices to our journal, Social Edu- 
cation. Moreover, our Councils—local, state, re- 
gional, and national—stand ready to offer their 
services to teachers’ organizations in general for 
helping to plan programs and to secure speakers 
for the advancement of social education. 


NEWER AREAS—OF INCIDENTAL CONCERN 


REMENDOUS in scope as are the areas, 

already mentioned, that are of immediate 
concern to social studies teachers, there are 
others which cannot be ignored—such newer 
fields as investigations of human development, 
personal problems of students, home and family 
living, intergroup relationships, guidance and 
personnel work, juvenile behavior in general and 
juvenile delinquency in particular. 

While the focus of our attention remains gen- 
erally centered on the problems mentioned un- 
der the first subhead above, these newer interests 
impinge upon and directly condition an effec- 
tive program of social education. We need there- 
fore to pause occasionally and draw them from 
fringe to focus, in order to examine the relation- 
ships between them and our own accepted pur- 
poses and content. 

Clearly, social studies teachers cannot educate 
themselves to serve as experts in guidance and 
personnel, as amateur psychiatrists, or as special 
liaison officers between the home and the school. 
There are limits beyond which the professional 
competence of one person cannot be extended 
without damage to the quality of that compe- 
tence, and the areas constituting our un- 
doubted responsibility demand requirements suf- 
ficiently formidable to challenge the most daunt- 
less. 

Perhaps the time is ripe for social studies 
teachers to decide what burdens we ought not 
to assume, as well as to continue enlarging and 
re-analyzing the burdens that are unquestion- 
ably ours. For example, some other member of 
the faculty may by personality and training be 
much better qualified to take charge of religious 
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education, personal problems, or sex instruction, 
than the social studies teacher. 

There are, moreover, many matters of public 
policy in economic and political fields which a 
group of social studies teachers as such will usu- 
ally decide that it has neither time nor energy to 
carry through as its own program, though the 
individual members as citizens will work actively 
for the same causes. 

These two reservations notwithstanding, we 
social studies teachers may defeat the very pur- 
poses aimed at if we fail to acquaint ourselves 
with at least the general outlines of such new 
movements as those mentioned in the first para- 
graph, if we do not recognize that certain prob- 
lems in student behavior fall within those fields, 
if we do not call upon their resources for help, 
and if we neglect working in harmony with the 
agencies promoting them. Many communities 
already are providing resources which the school 
faculties are not utilizing. 

Recognizing the validity of such generaliza- 
tions, the National Council has, in the attempt 
to foster closer liaison, held joint sessions with 
the American Home Economics Association. It 
has called upon representatives from the fields 
of guidance, psychiatry, juvenile personnel, con- 
sumer interests, and safety education, to point 
out to us ways in which we may cooperate with 
them, for the benefit of the pupils. One by- 
product may be the easing of the intolerable 
burden of problem cases, which has for so long 
a time made undue demands on teachers’ time, 
nervous energy and spiritual resources. Intelli- 
gent self-interest, if nothing more, should ap- 
prove our continued exploration of the values 
attendant on cooperation with these agencies, 
which have in general been considered alien to 
social education. 


PRACTICAL TASKS 


O THE grass-roots classroom teacher, all the 

foregoing doubtless seems a counsel of per- 
fection, and a counsel of perfection may well 
be a counsel of despair. However, there are many 
resources to draw upon for help. Specialists in 
the various fields will in time supply the raw 
materials mentioned under our first heading. 
Courses of study and expert opinion recorded in 
books and periodicals can be consulted for rec- 
ommendations as to school use of such materials. 
Psychologists, administrators, supervisors, na- 
tional committees, and entire organizations of 
teachers have been at work for years on some 


of the problems already mentioned in the dis- 
cussion of articulation. 

None of these patterns can be taken over in 
toto by a school system. Their general plan may 
be adopted, but fitting them to local needs and 
requirements can be accomplished only by local 
teachers. 

Can anything effective be accomplished by a 
single teacher, working alone to revise his own 
courses? Certain measures, of course, are possi- 
ble: stronger focusing on central understandings, 
conducting real discussions, greater utilization 
of audio-visual materials, wiser use of supple- 
mentary reading, connecting the far-away with 
the immediate, attuning evaluation more di- 
rectly to objectives. 

Such isolated efforts, however, no matter how 
good in themselves, cannot possibly bring about 
what schools need to have done. For example, 
one teacher can hardly persuade the authorities 
to embark on an adequate venture in audio- 
visual education. In fact in this day of nuclear 
physics, even the fauna of the world is chang- 
ing; such animals as the lone wolf and the cat- 
that-walks-by-itself are no longer well adapted 
for survival. It is no longer true—if it ever was— 
that he travels fastest who travels alone. To fit 
the complex and tangled problems confronting 
us, patterns of cooperation must be drawn. 

In the teaching profession, the natural unit 
for cooperation is the local school system. Under 
able leadership it can achieve significant results 
in the direction of securing balance between 
the community and wider areas, between pres- 
ent and past, between the study and the prac- 
tice of democracy, between information and at- 
titudes, between interests and skills, between 
sporadic action on specific projects and continu- 
ous persistent effort toward permanent values. 
It can arrive at tentative conclusions regarding 
the integration of the primary school with the 
middle grades, the middle grades with the jun- 
ior high school, the junior high school with the 
senior high school, the senior high school with 
the college, and all the last three with pro- 
grams for adult education. 

Conferences can be arranged between social 
studies teachers, the science department, the 
physical education department, the arts, litera- 
ture, mathematics, the auditorium program com- 
mittee, and many others, in order to point up 
recognition of the social implications of all ac- 
tivities. Explicit statement of these related values 
can unify and harmonize the efforts in all fields; 
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it can demonstrate that all teachers participate 
in social education. 

As each school wrestles with its total twelve- 
year program, probably not a single problem, 
such as repetition and omission, or reconciling 
child interest with social values, will be solved 
to the complete satisfaction of anyone. But view- 
ing each in relation to the whole will surely 
achieve better results than piecemeal additions 
or subtractions, and continuity of revision is now 
regarded as inevitable and desirable in a dynamic 
world. However reluctantly, teachers are relin- 
quishing their hope that they will finally arrive 
at a perfect curriculum which will “stay put.” 
On the other hand, there are wholesome indica- 
tions that every city and county no longer feels 
that for purposes of advertising or for bolster- 
ing local pride, it must display a curriculum 
completely different from that of any of its neigh- 
bors. 

To draw up such twelve-year programs re- 
quires tremendous “drive,” and such drive can 
be supplied only by organized effort. When the 
initial impetus due to novelty has subsided and 
a school gears into low for a long uphill grind, 
each member needs to feel that others are going 
to hold up his arms. Only regularized and or- 
ganized cooperation can keep the staff enthusi- 
astically at work on the burdensome task. To 
provide that dynamic force, many local Coun- 
cils for the Social Studies have been organized. 
Some of them have already performed notable 
services for their own schools. 


COOPERATION AMONG COUNCILS 


S THE months and years grind out their slow 
A course of experimentation in any single 
school, there comes a time when inspiration 
flickers and doubts increase at an accelerating 
rate. One device for preventing a letdown or 
breaking a stalemate is the coming together of 
many different groups from many different locali- 
ties which have been working along the same 
or parallel lines. Such conferences widen the 
range of vision and introduce new points of 
view. Members from different places have run 
upon the same difficulties, but have come to op- 


posing conclusions; some of them introduce ques- 
tions that others have not thought about. In- 
stead of attempting to achieve a spurious 
unanimity, the groups may well recognize that 
conflicting practices can help to establish values. 
Discouraged workers are comforted to discover 
that others do not know the answers either. 
Sometimes an important derivative from a con- 
ference is the unexpected conviction that your 
school is doing as well as the reporting groups. 

Certain problems in human relations are 
better solved at meetings of large numbers of 
comparative strangers. Back home, in a faculty 
whose members are intimately acquainted, cer- 
tain personalities during months of prolonged 
discussion tend to become associated with spe- 
cific issues. Those who dislike a personality tend 
automatically to disapprove courses advocated by 
that individual. Principles may bog down in 
pettiness. 

Usually the level can be raised by bringing 
together the staffs of many different schools. 
Discussion can then be centered on ideas or pro- 
posals, and alternative patterns can be considered 
fairly. Thus the principle of cooperation, which 
is so wholeheartedly recommended to others on 
the national and international scene, takes on 
meaning and significance among ourselves. It 
becomes a matter of daily and yearly practice 
rather than an occasional gesture of vague good- 
will. 

To facilitate this function many state coun- 
cils for the social studies have been organized. 
Their growth in numbers and influence evi- 
dences the need for the service they are perform- 
ing. Regional councils are offering a like bene- 
fit to interstate-groups. The National Council 
as an integrating force permeating the whole has 
set for itself the objective of representing social 
studies throughout the nation rather than in 
selected areas only; of serving as a council rather 
than a court of decision; of embracing diverse 
and even sharply conflicting points of view with- 
out the conflict resulting in either secession or 
atrophy—in short, promoting, by all means 
within its power, a more effective social educa- 
tion for American youth. 











Viewpoints on Revolution 


Paul Meadows 








ISTORIES of the Communist, Nazi, and 
Fascist revolutions have already ap- 
peared. Others will no doubt continue 
to do so for some time to come. Perhaps the 
most difficult but nonetheless most important 
problem of scholars has to do with the weight- 
ing of these studies with respect to the point of 
view of their authors. Historians are seldom sim- 
ply narrators of events. Histories tend to be both 
philosophies and sociologies. This is an old story, 
especially when the object of the historical ac- 
count is a revolution. Historians are, on this 
subject at least, partisans: partisans of ideas, per- 
sonalities, ideologies, institutions, and so forth.’ 
It may be instructive to see how historians 
have handled another great revolutionary epoch, 
the French Revolution of 1789. This brief review 
of the historiography of this period will serve 
to demonstrate the situational or personal re- 
fraction of historical materials.? A single problem 
is considered here: what answers have the his- 
torians to questions concerning the cause, or set 
of causes, of the French Revolution? Without 
doubt an analysis similar to the one suggested 
here might very well be made of the current 
historical writings of the revolutions of our 
own time. 


Tue CASE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


WO types of interpretations of the genesis of 

the French Revolution have been proposed 
by historians, the one social psychological, the 
other sociological. The first thesis finds the ex- 
planation of the genesis and sequence of the 
Revolution in socio-psychic “forces.” These lat- 
ter may be arrayed along a continuum extend- 
ing from “the people,” through “nationalists,” 
“mass emotions,” to “ideals.” Thus, Michelet 
put on the altar of the great god Revolution 
“the people.”* He called attention to the spon- 
taneity and unanimity of feeling among “the 








An assistant professor of sociology in the University 
of Montana, who is also a Research Associate in the 
Montana Study, illustrates the changes that occur in 
interpretations of the past as he deals with the his- 
torical literature of the French Revolution. 








people” at the onset of the Revolution. Among 
the emotions of “the people” none was more 
important than nationalism, La Patrie. For 
Sorel, this love was the guiding star of the 
Revolution.* This interpretation has been de- 
veloped by Hayes and Hyslop.° 

From this position on the continuum of 
“forces” one turns to the thesis of mass emo- 
tions. The Revolution, it is argued, was the 
work of a revolutionary mentality—rationalistic, 
class, or Jacobin, to use the words of Taine and 
his school.* The Revolution was the product of a 
gigantic, irresponsible aggression from the “col- 
lective unconscious.”* The “crowd mind,” with 
its mystic, dogmatic logic, was the evil genius 
of the Revolution.* In short, effective political 
leadership was wrecked by feverish mass emo- 
tion. “France,” said Taine, “exhausted by fast- 
ing under the monarchy, made drunk by the 
bad drug of the Social Contract, and countless 
other adulterated or fiery beverages, is suddenly 
struck with paralysis of the brain... .”* 





* In justice to the historians it must be pointed out that 
they are hardly the only offenders against so-called im- 
partiality or objectivity. The principle of the social deter- 
mination of ideas (“sociology of knowledge’) has been 
shown to obtain in most fields of scientific research. Cf. 
H. O. Dahlke, “The Sociology of Knowledge,” in H. O. 
Barnes, Howard and F. B. Becker, Contemporary Social 
Theory (New York: Appleton-Century, 1940), p. 64ff. 

* Practically any review of the historiography of the 
French Revolution demonstrates this point. Cf. G. P. 
Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century 
(New York: Longmans, 1935); Paul Janet, Philosophie de 
la Révolution francaise (Paris, 1875); Geoffrey Bruun, “The 
French Revolution: Reinterpretations,” Social Education, 
II (November, 1938), 531-535- 

* Cf. Jules Michelet, Histoire de la Révolution francaise 
(Paris, 1883-1887). , 

*Cf. Albert Sorel, L’Europe et la Révolution frangatse 
(Paris, 1895-1910). 

* Cf. C. J. H. Hayes, The Historical Evolution of Mod- 
ern Nationalism (New York: Smith, 1931); B. F. Hyslop, 
French Nationalism in 1789 according to the General 
Cahiers (New York: Columbia University Press, 1934). 

*Cf. H. A. Taine, The French Revolution (New York: 
Holt, 1878-1885); Augustin Cochin, Les Sociétés de Pensée 
et la Démocratie (Paris, 1921); Pierre Gaxotte, The French 
Revolution (New York: Scribner, 1932). 

™Cf. Taine, op. cit., I, 223. 

*Cf. Gustave Le Bon, The Psychology of Revolution 
(New York: Putnam, 1913), chap. 2. 

°Cf. Taine, op. cit., 1, 335f. 
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It is, then, a simple matter to conceive the 
Revolution as the work of dominant ideas. Thus, 


| throughout the Revolution an idealistic process 


(fixed ideas) is regarded as operating, realizing 
itself through men and institutions. Faguet found 
only one such idea: Equality.1° Lamartine saw 
in the Revolution an accession of three “moral 
sovereignties”’: right over force, intelligence over 
prejudice, people over government." Blanc also 
professed to see three such Idea-forces: author- 
ity, individualism, fraternity.1? For Elton there 
was a broad movement for order and equality.** 
Michelet also regarded the Revolution as a field 
of struggle between two conceptions of life, ra- 
tionalist democracy against Christian monarchy.** 


F THE Revolution was the social embodi- 
l ment of an idea, it must have had a source 
as well as agents. It is at this juncture that the 
interpretation of the Revolution becomes some- 
what sociological.*® Thus, on the one hand, the 
source of the Revolution may be found in the 
“climate of opinion” developed before the Revo- 
lution: the men of the Revolution, reared in that 
rarified atmosphere, were an inspired, bold, ruth- 
less group. Such is the theory of conspiracy or 
plot (complét) of Cochin, Gaxotte, and Web- 
ster. Earlier Chateaubriand had advanced the 
same argument, holding that “the Revolution 
was accomplished before it occurred.’ The 
Revolution was, therefore, divorced from social 
reality; it was a tragic mistake. 

On the other hand, it has been argued just 
as realistically that the explanation of the Revo- 
lution lies not in the idea of a plot, but in an 
explanation of the “circumstances” (circon- 
stances) of the revolutionists.'"* In some cases, 


“Cf. Emile Faguet, L’oeuvre sociale de la Révolution 
francaise (Paris, 1901), p. 3. 

" Cf. Alphonse de Lamartine, History of the Girondists 
(New York: Harper, 1850), I, 19. 

Cf. Louis Blanc, Histoire de la Révolution francaise 
(Paris, 1847-64). 

* Cf. Godfrey Elton, The Revolutionary Idea in France, 
1789-1871 (New York: Longmans, 1928), p. 14. 

“ Cf. Gooch’s discussion, op. cit., p. 183. 

*It should be noted that this present discussion of 
interpretations of the French Revolution does not follow 
the dichotomy set up by Cochin of “conspiracy” versus 
“circumstance.” Cf. Cochin, op. cit., pp. 75-94. 

“Cf. Cochin, op. cit., Gaxotte, op. cit., and Nesta 
Webster, The French Revolution (New York: Dutton, 1928). 

" This thesis of continuity was given another turn by 
Alexis de Tocqueville in his The Old Régime and the 
Revolution (New York: Harper, 1876). 

* These two categories are not mutually exclusive, as 


the “circumstances” are thought to have been 
largely political. Thus Madame de Staél, Thiers, 
and Mignet tried to show that lack of and de- 
mand for a constitution were the most impor- 
tant facts of the Revolution.’® Rose traced the 
character of the Revolution to the political fail- 
ure to redress the wrongs of the feudal system.” 
Aulard, along with Sorel, has attributed the sub- 
sequent phases of the Revolution to the threat 
to national existence directed against France by 
the foreign powers.** Mathiez has also urged this 
view.”* In the same manner Deslandres explains 
the rhythmic swings between extremes in the 
Revolution as due to the absolutism of the po- 
litical structure of France before the Revolu- 
tion.*$ 

The origin and sequence of the Revolution 
have also been explained in terms of economic 
institutions. There is no unanimity of opinion 
as to the mode of this determination. Thus, the 
Revolution is said, on the one hand, to have 
occurred because economic conditions were bet- 
ter and because of the ascendancy of a new eco- 
nomic class, the bourgeoisie.** On the other hand, 
it is asserted that the utter misery of economic 
life brought the Revolution.” In general, more 
mature historical scholarship, following the lead 
of Barnave, Blanc, Kropotkin, Jaurés, has ac- 





Brinton has pointed out, Cf. Crane Brinton, A Decade 
of Revolution, 1789-1799 (New York: Harper, 1934), p. 301. 

* Cf. Mme. de Staél, Considerations on the Principal 
Events of the French Revolution (London: Baldwin, 
1818); M, A, Thiers, History of the French Revolution 
(London, 1838); F. A. Mignet, History of the French Revo- 
lution (London: Dent, 1915). 

* Cf. J. H. Rose, “The Revolutionary Era in France,” 
in F. J. C. Hearnshaw, ed., The Social & Political Ideas of 
Some Representative Thinkers of the Revolutionary Era 
(London: Harrap, 1931), pp. 48ff. 

* Cf, F. A. Aulard, The French Revolution, A Political 
History, 1789-1804 (London: Unwin, 1910). Sorel, of, cit. 
Aulard’s study is the work of a republican: the essential 
principles are democracy and republicanism. Cf. I, p. 9. 
Sorel’s history was a systematic presentation, the first of 
its kind, of the interrelationships between European poli- 
tics and the Revolution, 

*Cf. Albert Mathiez, The French Revolution (New 
York: Knopf, 1929); also his “Le gouvernement revolu- 
tionnaire,” Annales historiques de la Révolution fran- 
caise, XIV (1937), 97-126. However, Mathiez was inclined 
to favor a strong economic deterministic interpretation. Cf. 
especially his La vie chére et le movement social sous la 
Terreur (Paris: Payot, 1927). 

** Cf. Maurice Deslandres, Histoire constitutionnelle de 
la France de 1789 4 1870 (Paris: Colin, 1932). 

*De Tocqueville held this view: cf. his Old Regime, 
op. cit. 

- This mode of interpretation was set by Arthur Young, 
whose Travels in France during the Years, 1787, 1788, 
1789, was published in London in 1794. 
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cepted some sort of determination of the Revo- ideological precommitments play in the histo- 
lution by economic circumstances.” rian’s interpretation of events. 
2 Ee It is possible that successive histories have 
. brought us closer to the truth, thus illustrating \ 
HAT, then, may be learned from this |, J. Henderson’s definition of truth as “the 
brief excursion into the historiography successive approximation of fact.” One is im- 
of the French Revolution? A number of gen- pressed that probably all the approaches to the 
eralizations with some bearing on the problem French Revolution have been valid enough, so _ 
of recent revolutions and their histories is pos- _far as they went, but that a particularistic theory bs 
sible. ; of social causation has led most historians to r 
It may suggest, of course, that a fully objec- an unfortunate emphasis on one type of interpre- 
tive and impartial history is a utopian dream, tation or a particular set of materials selected 
not a fact. It may indicate that the search after = for study. One may wonder, on the basis of the ail 
“causes” is chimerical and subject to purely ad- French case, if the field of historical writing can ing 
ventitious, situational factors. Certainly it raises ever be as fully exploited for scientific purposes dis 
the question as to the strategic importance of —(¢.¢., a sociology of revolution) as might be de- rec 
the historian’s methodological suppositions, for _girable.27 ms 
they exercise a controlling influence on the the- At least this much seems clear: the experi- mc 
ory of cause or its treatment in the historical = ence of historians with a revolutionary period ( 
account. One meets again and again in the his- = one hundred and fifty years ago might give or sch 
toriography of the French Revolution the role strengthen a healthy scepticism about the recent tive 
which social class, political beliefs, or other historical accounts of our contemporary revolu- jec 
*Cf. Jean Jaurés, Histoire Socialiste (Paris, 1901-1909) tions. tio1 
for both Jaurés’ and Barnave's views, the latter in volume sch: 
I, pp. 101-102. Cf. Blanc, op. cit. Cf. P. A. Kropotkin, * For one answer to questions raised here see the pres- two 
The Great French Revolution, 1789-1793 (New York: ent writer's “Scientific Use of Historical Data,” in b 
Vanguard, 1927). Philosophy of Science, X1, No. 1 (January, 1944), 53ff. yA 
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For over a century the disturbance that occurred in France, and particularly in Paris, , 
after 1789 has been accepted as establishing a sort of norm for revolutionary upheavals. uati 
Thoughtful leaders of the Russian Communist Party, for instance, regarding it as the best be. 
documented revolution of modern times, studied it attentively in their efforts to master som 
the mechanism of mass movements. Dilettantes and lovers of fictionalized history have exp: 
found it an inexhaustible field of inspiration. From the summoning of the States General . 
to the fall of Robespierre the revolution appears to march from crisis to crisis like a | with 
grandiose tragedy, and it is this dramatic quality—what Crane Brinton in A Decade of abut 
Revolution, 1789-1799 calls “the startling finality of what seems to be its plan”—that invests 
it with perennial fascination for students of social dynamics. . . . — 
The French Revolution has suffered unduly from the effects of such distortion, and from ear 
the attempts to read into its turbulent annals the rules of dramatic necessity. Furthermore, Or 
the formal distinction that has long been accorded, to it, the distinction of epitomizing the time 
| concept “revolution” in its most typical expression, has limited its usefulness as an historical grade 
example, . . » (Geoffrey Bruun, “The French Revolution: Reinterpretations,” Social Educa- | owerc 
tion, IT: 531-535, November, 1938). posal 
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What Shall We Do With 


World History? 








HE influence of the war will be felt in 

American education at all levels. The col- 

leges and high schools are already con- 
scious of compelling forces and problems grow- 
ing out of the war. Everywhere there is serious 
discussion of what changes in the curriculum are 
required. There is much evidence of uncertainty; 
there is a deep note of apprehension; there is, 
most of all, a sense of urgency. 

Of all the subjects taught in the secondary 
schools, none is more obviously or more impera- 
tively affected than is world history. This sub- 
ject, after its long and rather painful evolu- 
tion, must undergo further changes. In some 
schools, perhaps, it will be expanded into a 
two-year course—an eventuality greatly desired 
by many teachers. But in most schools such a 
change cannot be effected easily, and the need 
for revision is too insistent to be made contingent 
upon some uncertain future development of the 
curriculum. 

The case against the one-year course in world 
history is, in brief, that such a course is impossi- 
ble that the essential content is too comprehen- 
sive, the objectives too aspiring to be practicable. 
Now the difficulties are to be increased by the 
addition of new content, for new content must 
be added. In the opinion of the writer the sit- 
uation is not quite so hopeless as it appears to 
be. In this discussion it is proposed to point out 
some of the means by which a dual process of 
expansion and contraction can be accomplished 
without fatal injury to the course; for it appears 
abundantly clear that both addition and sub- 
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Our social studies program devotes perilously little 
time to the world outside the United States. The tenth 
grade course in world history, usually elective, long 
overcrowded, is in need of further expansion. Pro- 
posals for meeting new needs without reducing the 
effectiveness of the teaching are offered by the head 
of the social studies department in the University High 
School, University of Illinois. 








William Habberton 





traction are required, with the former being 
predicated on the latter. 


HAT is taught in world history is de- 
W termined, for the most part, by what 


appears in the textbooks that are used. Shall 
the textbooks now available, therefore, be 
scrapped? The answer is no. Imperfect as the 
textbooks are, they nevertheless contain very 
much material that is useful. Furthermore, the 
idea that the average teacher can get along with- 
out a textbook is largely illusory. What is re- 
quired is a more flexible use of the textbooks 
than is commonly made. For instance, a natu- 
ral and common practice with a textbook of 800 
pages is to teach the content of the first 400 
pages during the first semester and the remainder 
of the text during the second semester. In the 
past, if we assume that authors were fairly 
judicious in the apportionment of text with ref- 
erence to the topics treated, this may not have 
been a bad plan. So simple a division, however, 
is now made impracticable by the accretion of 
significant historical materials not contained in 
the textbooks. The relative importance of what 
is in the textbooks also needs to be reconsidered 
in the light of recent events. 

The following topics (whether called chap- 
ters, parts, or “units”), in roughly the order in- 
dicated, are found in most world history text- 
books: 


. Prehistoric Man 
. Civilizations of the Ancient Orient 
Greco-Roman Culture 
. Medieval Civilization 
The Renaissance and Reformation 
. The Growth of National States in Europe 
. Life in Europe in the Eighteenth Century 
. The French Revolution and the Age of Napoleon 
. The Industrial Revolution and the Growth of Social 
Conflict 
10. The Age of Imperialism 
11. Political and Social Reform in the Nineteenth 
Century 
12. World War I: Its Causes and Consequences 
13. Efforts to Achieve World Peace and Their Failure 
14. World War II 
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The last topic listed has not yet been added 
to some of the textbooks which are being used; 
nor, of course, have the events following the ces- 
sation of hostilities. No doubt the writers are 
wise in biding their time. 





HESE topics, if fairly representative of what 

has commonly been taught, show a woeful 
omission of significant materials. What is called 
“World History” or “History of Civilization” is, 
in reality, a history of Europe, with incidental 
mention of the extension of European influence 
and rule in the “backward” areas of the globe. 
The continents of Asia and Africa are initially 
acknowledged as the cradles of civilization and 
are thereupon largely ignored. The New World, 
also, has little part in world history. This latter 
omission may be rationalized by the fact that 
America’s role in world affairs is treated to some 
extent in the later course in American history. 
But the general effect is that of negation of the 
“One World” concept which the very name of 
the course implies. 

A thoroughgoing reorganization of world his- 
tory is doubtless needed. This will come in time. 
But the practical question which requires im- 
mediate attention is how to use what we now 
have in order to do what must be done—now. 


THE READING APPROACH 


HE writer recommends that the first part of 

the course, say topics one through five as 
listed above, be handled in story-book fashion. 
That is, let the pupils read their history text- 
books, not with the purpose of memorizing every 
name and fact, but simply to become familiar 
with an interesting story as it unfolds across the 
centuries. For the better readers, supplementary 
books, such as those written by Dorothy Mills, 
may be used. Books of this type were obviously 
written to be used as historical “readers.” They 
are excellent for this purpose. 

Treating world history in this manner, the 
teacher must get away from the usual approach. 
He must not be too much disturbed if, after a 
period of reading about the Greeks, the pupils 
do not recall the name of Alcibiades or remem- 
ber the terms of the Peace of Nicias. On the 
other hand, he should be pleased to discover 
that they understand what Thucydides meant 
when he spoke of Athens as the “school of 
Greece,” or that they recognize the names of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle as symbols of a 
glowing age of great names which scholars still 
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look back upon with admiration and wonder- 
ment. 

For such a reading approach in history at 
the tenth-grade level, as contrasted with the more 
deterministic, factual treatment usually em- 
ployed, a good case can be made. Here it is 
recommended only as a matter of expediency, 
as a means of saving time. Yet the writer can- 
not resist expressing the conviction that at least 
50 per cent of the class time normally allotted 
to world history classes could be profitably de- 
voted to directed reading and study. It is cer- 
tainly true that the page-by-page assignment and 
the question-answer recitation, which continue 
in vogue in spite of all that has been said against 
them, are prodigal consumers of time. This type 
of technique, whether consciously or otherwise, 
is directed to the testing of content learned. 
Testing is only one of the functions of teach- 
ing. The class period should be considered pri- 
marily as a time for learning—the very best 
time. But as to this early part of the course in 
world history, how much time should be al- 
lotted to it? Perhaps not more than one fourth 
of the school year—eight or nine weeks. 


THE Stupy PHASE 


HE remainder of the year can then be de- 

voted to “modern” history and to those 
particular topics which the teacher wishes to 
consider with a degree of thoroughness which 
he believes their historic import demands. This 
second phase of the course may be referred to 
as the study phase, in contrast to the earlier 
reading phase. At this time the teacher may ex- 
pect and require the acquisition by the pupils 
of a larger number of facts. The classroom 
discussions may be increased and may be made 
more analytical and searching. In short, the 
method and the content may be brought more 
nearly in harmony with the scholarly propensi- 
ties of the teacher. With the reduced tempo of 
teaching, the measurable learnings should cor- 
respondingly increase. 

As for the content during the latter phase, 
much adaptation of what is found in the text- 
books will be required. The teacher will also 
wish to consider some topics which are con- 
spicuously lacking. Among such topics are the 
following: the growth of totalitarianism and 
power politics; the rise of Japan as a world 
power; the nationalist movements in the Orient; 
World War II and its aftermath of problems; 
the Good Neighbor policy and the efforts to at- 
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tain hemispheric solidarity in the Americas; sci- 
entific and technological achievements and their 
challenge to the world; the quest for peace and 
security through the United Nations. 

This is a disconcertingly long list, and it is no 
doubt incomplete. It is the fact that these 
matters are likely to be considered world his- 
tory musts that causes many teachers to despair. 
Yet there is much that can be done. There is 
an increasing amount of pamphlet materials 
dealing with recent history, which, added to the 
magazines and newspapers, will help fill the void 
which many teachers feel so acutely. On the sub- 
ject of the United Nations Organization, for in- 
stance, a number of government publications 
are available. The cost of some of these is so 
small as to make easily possible the purchase 
of a number of copies. 


T SHOULD be emphasized that nothing could 

be more anomalous than a course in world 
history which omitted the history that is being 
made day by day. Every teacher has his own 
ideas on the teaching of “current events”; it 
is hoped that there is no one who “doesn’t be- 
lieve in it.” But the question “How?” is a 
legitimate one, and it is made more difficult 


*Such as Department of State Publications 2349 and 
2353. The former is the Report to the President on the 
Results of the San Francisco Conference, by the Chairman 
of the United States Delegation; the latter is the text of the 
Charter, together with the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. The United Nations Information Office, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York, has prepared kits for school 
use that deal with the charter and its backgrounds. 


by the increased amount of recent and current 
history to be taught. The writer rather strongly 
favors the use of one of the excellent weekly 
newspapers which are published for high school 
classes. There is a great advantage in the pupils’ 
receiving each week a digest of the important 
news. Consecutiveness of content and regularity 
of reading can thus be assured. If there is not 
always time for group discussion of the articles 
assigned, that fact does not mean that the read- 
ing has not been worth while. It can be asserted 
that one hour a week regularly devoted to the 
reading of a well-edited paper will result, for 
most pupils, in enormous growth of informa- 
tion and of consciousness of world affairs. The 
forming of such a reading habit may well be 
the most significant outcome of the course in 
world history. 

The suggestions which have been made rela- 
tive to the teaching of world history may be 
summarized as follows: (1) Further reduce the 
time devoted to ancient and medieval history. 
Have the pupils read about the Greeks and 
Romans, but do not “hold” them for much in 
the way of factual information. (2) Increase the 
emphasis on modern history, augmenting this 
phase of the course with those topics which 
seem most vital in the present day. (3) Make 
much use of current publications, and encourage 
the pupils to form the habit of systematic read- 
ing. (4) Revise the stereotyped methods of teach- 
ing history, by devoting less of the class time 
to oral quizzing, relatively more time to reading, 
study, and genuine discussion. 





Other countries and peoples have long been studied to a considerable extent both in 
our elementary and secondary schools, whether in terms of courses in history and geography 
or of major themes relating to human and social development or major areas of human 
living, The Commission strongly endorses such study, believing that it grows in importance 
as peoples and nations grow more interdependent and as American national interests widen. 
The war has directed attention not only to the existence of a dangerous amount of 
prejudice and intolerance in the world but to related gaps and deficiencies in our school 
program for building knowledge and understanding of peoples in the other Americas, 
in the Far East and the Pacific area, and in the Soviet Union. The current interest of 
many educational and other organizations and groups in the school program as it relates 
to these areas and groups, and to intercultural education, should hasten desirable cur- 
riculum changes, the production of needed materials, and the improvement of teacher 
preparation (The Social Studies Look Beyond the War. Washington: National Council for 


the Social Studies, November, 1944). 











A Permanent UNRRA in the World 
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NE result of the impact of modern tech- 

nology on warfare that cannot be al- 

lowed to elude the attention of stu- 
dents and teachers of government and, more es- 
pecially, of international law and relations, is 
the narrowing of the gap between combatant 
and non-combatant persons. Modern war is a 
war of factories, mills, and transport. When de- 
struction is aimed at war plants, terminals, and 
docks, destruction of civilian life and property 
becomes a necessary concomitant. The power 
that is unleased against a “military” objective 
(and these objectives, in a complete sense, are 
usually centers of civilian life) cannot be focused 
in such a way as to avoid striking civilians 
equally with military personnel. Such is the na- 
ture of total war. 

Another factor that reduces the relative ability 
of a civilian to be a non-participant in a war 
that rages about his ears is the peculiarly de- 
pendent nature of modern urban life. How life 
processes are blocked when electric power or 
water mains or public carriers are put out of 
commission has been demonstrated by the siege 
of Stalingrad and the bombing of London in 
this war. 

From the standpoint of special guarantees 
and protection, as new and even more devastat- 
ing weapons appear, the position of civilians 
becomes less and less capable of being distin- 
guished from fighting forces. Whether the anni- 
hilating effects of yet undiscovered weapons will 
bring an end to war itself no one knows. What 
is certain is that in World War II the damage 
to and the suffering of civilian populations has 








The devastation and human suffering caused by 
total war has long since overtaxed the resources of pri- 
vate philanthropy and seems now to be overtaxing 
the emergency relief and rehabilitation organization 
set up by the United Nations. A permanent agency, 
capable of long-term planning, is proposed by an 
associate professor of political science in Hastings 
College, Hastings, Nebraska. 




















L. H. Douglas 








become so great that they now constitute an 
urgent problem of modern warfare, one that be- 
gins but does not end contemporaneously with 
the fighting. It is doubtful, however, that the 
assumption will be carried through to the con- 
clusion that civilian and military personnel are 
not susceptible of distinction. Rather to be 
hoped for is that there will be a strengthening 
of the agencies that will ameliorate the suffering 
of civilians in areas visited by war. 

The inescapable facts that there are more than 
15 million displaced persons in Europe alone as 
a concomitant of this war; that millions have 
died from starvation, malaria, typhus, virulent 
diphtheria, and exposure; that 5 to 10 million 
homes have been destroyed, leave no doubt 
as to the nature of the situation. In this modern 
scheme of things the proportion of deaths due 
to the war is about the same between civilians 
and total civilian population and between mili- 
tary personnel and total military personnel. 
These facts serve to raise most clearly the ques- 
tion as to what shall be the means by which civ- 
ilization itself may endure these extremities. 
Granting that loss of life and loss of property 
must come to many, the question is whether 
minimums can be preserved from which society 
can again draw recuperative and regenerative 
powers and resources. 

The question need not be asked with refer- 
ence only to future conflicts. Such a reference 
would be fanciful indeed. In its relief and re- 
habilitation phases, World War II still goes on. 
The problem in Europe has hardly been touched 
and that in Asia not at all. There lie ahead in 
this field years of patient toil and the need 
for the expenditure of vast amounts of money. 


DeLay Is DANGEROUS 


COMMONLY heard and generally accepted 
criticism of the administration of relief and 
rehabilitation in this war has been the slowness 
with which relief came to war desolated people. 
The blunt fact of the matter is that the war 
started in 1939 and the United Nations Relief 
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and Rehabilitation Administration was not 
formed until 1943. Furthermore, after its forma- 
tion UNRRA had to fight hard for acceptance, 
support, and implementation by its own mem- 
bers. Of course, due credit must be given to uni- 
lateral relief activities carried on by individual 
governments and to the private organizations 
which tackled the problem with vigor and effi- 
ciency. Nevertheless, it was the realization that 
the scope of relief work was beyond any one 
nation and beyond private agencies that led to 
the belated formation of the UNRRA in 1943. 
By that time the plight of civilians was indeed 
terrible. Modern war had taken its toll in broken 
lives and spirits, in death and destruction. 

After its tardy organization UNRRA_ was 
beset with many impediments as operations 
slowly got under way. The very novelty of the 
organization resulted in slow formation of pol- 
icy, in trial and error in administrative pro- 
cedure, and, to some extent, an unfavorable 
prejudice on the part of segments of influential 
groups in leading democracies. Further delays 
were caused by interesting twists of the national- 
ism of 1945. This took the form of a haughty at- 
titude on the part of nations in western Europe 
who fancied that because they had always had 
funds they would not need the services of 
UNRRA. 

Disillusionment on that point came soon. 
Small nations, lately freed from the tyrant’s heel, 
likewise felt the burning zeal of nationalism and 
approached UNRRA with much wariness and 
many reservations. Great supplying nations 
feared that national interests and advantages 
were being tossed away in the bargain. Russia 
remained enigmatic, first in silence, later in an 
estimate of needs which, though clearly small 
in proportion to actual conditions, sent chills of 
apprehension through the watchers of the 
budget. 


CONTINUING NEEDS 


ONSIDERING, then, all these obstacles that 
have stood in the path of UNRRA, the 
wonder is not so much that its performance has 
not been all that might be hoped but rather that 
it has been able to do what it has done. The 
question to which attention must be turned is: 
how can more adequate protection be provided 
for the civilians who are caught in the hurri- 
cane of war? 
Assuming that the need will again arise, and 
that civilized nations will not abandon the 
principle of distinction between civilian and 


military persons, the outlines of policy both for 
a future contingency and for the present time 
seem clear. 

1. UNRRA must be given permanent status, 
preferably within the newly created World Se- 
curity Organization. To call conferences, to 
formulate constitutions, to draw agreements, or 
to determine policies months or years after war 
has been in progress does not face realities. In- 
tense destruction comes at the outset of the war. 
People are homeless, hurt, and hungry. Simul- 
taneously municipal relief agencies and services 
are disrupted. 

2. Principles of action ought to be agreed upon 
as a part of a permanent plan and not worked 
out under the pressures and stresses, both emo- 
tional and economic, that come up after war 
breaks out. 

3. The skeleton organization should be ready. 
The powers, functions, and priorities, with re- 
spect to supplies, transport, and with respect to 
doctors and other personnel should be the sub- 
ject of a previous agreement. Sufficient imple- 
menting and staffing of an international relief 
organization will not be hobbled by nations of 
goodwill, especially after reflection upon the de- 
moralization and destruction of the present con- 
flict. 

After all, arguments that have weight with 
respect to formation of international bodies in 
the field of other social and economic functions 
or of armed security, or of jurisprudence, apply 
forcefully to the establishing and maintenance 
of a permanent organization to function in the 
field of health and welfare. That organization 
should stand ready, with determined principles 
and policies, to go into action on a large scale 
if a great emergency should again arise. 


LESSONS FROM PRECEDENTS 


LEARLY, more attention must be given to 

the relief aspect of war in the future. Even 
supposing that the World Security Organization 
is able to prevent the outbreak of world-wide 
war, few are so optimistic as to believe that 
force will not, on occasion, still be used as an 
instrument of policy. Whether used by nations 
in conflict, or by an international agency against 
a recalcitrant state, the results and the needs 
arising therefrom are the same. If the incident 
is, even, a “civil” war, the use of UNRRA is 
quite defensible. The very magnitude of the 
task of relief and rehabilitation that now faces 
the United Nations is in itself a potent argu- 
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ment for organizing a durable international re- 
lief agency. As far into the future as can be 
reasonably planned by governments the agency 
will be needed. 

That the establishment of a permanent relief 
and rehabilitation organization is rather in har- 
mony with the realities of contemporary life and 
experience is not hard to demonstrate. The two 
wars of this century have shown the increas- 
ing proportion of death and devastation to 
civilians. They have shown the tragedy of fail- 
ure to have means in readiness to alleviate the 
suffering. The most conservative estimates of this 
are stark and terrifying. The reliable figure, for 
instance, given by Nansen, that 10 million Rus- 
sians starved as a consequence of World War I, 
or the current estimate that this war has caused 
55 million casualties, with the aftermath of dis- 
ease and starvation now reaching new heights 
cannot be lightly dismissed. 

By no stretch of the imagination can the uni- 
lateral relief efforts of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration of 1919, efficient and energetic 
though they were, be considered to have been 
sufficient for the need. While much more might 
be said on the subject, it suffices for our purpose 
to point out that the same fault, the pattern of 
temporariness, had handicapped and will con- 
tinue to handicap the second effort, though made 
this time by an international organization. 

Furthermore, the peace between the wars has 
not been lacking either in need for such services 
or, indeed, in at least the rudimentary stages of 
development of just such services and activi- 
ties. For instance, the relief provision of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement of 1942, although 
a measure made in wartime, was a reenactment 
of measures first made during peace and a con- 
scious reaction to the knowledge that, economi- 
cally speaking, an underprivileged area anywhere 
is a matter of concern to nations everywhere. 
Stemming from the problem of so-called “sur- 
plus” in wheat after World War I, the provision 
mentioned above was a cooperative approach 
to the problem on the part of the four biggest 
producers and the largest single purchaser of the 
particular commodity involved. 

A better established organization, if one need 
be cited by way of further example, is the League 
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of Nations Health Organization. Much more far- 
reaching in its scope of activities than is com- 
monly imagined, the Health Organization has 
demonstrated, as have many other like organi- 
zations, the ability of nations to cooperate on a 
non-political basis. Surely an international pro- 
gram in relief and welfare could easily—and 
should immediately—be divested of whatever po- 
litical attributes might be attachable to it. The 
League of Nations Health Organization reaches 
outward toward the problem of welfare. It has, 
to be sure, provided an educational and a fact 
finding program that touches and partially un- 
derlies welfare, relief, and rehabilitation opera- 
tions. Only a little broadening and deepening 
of this organization and the international func- 
tions herein asserted to be not only just and 
proper but absolutely essential to modern civili- 
zation, are implemented by an appropriate in- 
ternational organization. 


AN INTERNATIONAL BASIS 


F MORE significance than the question of 
O political consideration is the point that 
with the adoption of such international steps 
the concept that a condition existing within a 
national state may be made the concern of other 
nations gradually begins to dawn. As long as 
the concept is attached to institutions that are 
international rather than supra-national in their 
nature, however, no new and startling change 
will have been made. When and if a supra- 
national agency is created it will be the result 
of a conscious act of present sovereign states and, 
in all likelihood, will be the result of a realiza- 
tion that the present national system is not quite 
a complete and satisfactory political domicile for 
the shelter of contemporary life. Under such aus- 
pices, a department of welfare would be quite 
different from anything that can be conjectured 
under existing circumstances. 

Suffice it to say, with things as they now are, 
an international relief and rehabilitation organ- 
ization is an essential cog in the machinery of a 
world security organization both from the stand- 
point of a stable economic order and dire human 
need. Experience suggests strongly that such an 
organization would function well and that it 
would win general approval and acceptance. 
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The Role of Organizations 


in Society 


Wallace H. Knowlton 











HE fact that so many pupils, after leaving 

high school, lack interest in government 

affairs is due in large part to the common 
feeling that there is nothing that they as individ- 
uals can do about it. Although writing to Con- 
gressmen is a commonly advocated means of mak- 
ing our wishes known to those who represent us, 
it is not by any means the most effective method, 
since the voice of one individual can exert but 
little influence. Pupils should understand before 
leaving high school, therefore, the ever-increas- 
ing influence that individuals are exerting, 
through organizations, on all branches of our 
government. 

We as social studies teachers should strive to 
guide our pupils toward a more realistic under- 
standing of our social, economic, and political 
society so that they may take a more active and 
intelligent role than have the youth of past 
generations. Investigation reveals that the pres- 
ent treatment in schools of the subject of organi- 
zations, and of their role in shaping our so- 
ciety, has been inadequate. Investigation also 
shows that the amount of textbook space allotted 
to this topic has often consisted of only a few 
scattered, incomplete, and often unrelated para- 
graphs. Too many teachers give little specific 
attention to organizations and the role they play 
in our society. 

In addition to influencing law making, these 
groups often determine party candidates and 
platforms, and influence both the administra- 
tion and interpretation of laws. Individual opin- 
ion is also greatly influenced by the persuasive 
literature published by groups and by their use 
of other mediums, such as the radio. By point- 
ing to concrete examples of these functions, and 
by making them vital to our pupils, we can help 
each to discover the role he may play, as a citi- 








A teacher in the Weeks Junior High School, New- 
ton, Massachusetts, suggests specific ways of giving 
more attention to organized groups that are active 
and influential in American public affairs. 











zen, in a society which has become more and 
more dominated by organizations. 


Stupy OUTLINE 


HE following outline, which has been used 
in secondary-school classes, may prove use- 
ful to other teachers. 


I. Development of early organizations 


A. Reasons for the appearance of: 
1. Tribes, communities, towns 
2. Business, labor, and reform organizations 
B. Advantages of organized groups over individual 
action 
C. Accomplishments which should be credited to or- 
ganizations. 
Il. Organizations today 
A. Types of organizations 
1. In our town (investigation by pupils) 
a. Membership 
b. Purpose 
c. Activities 
d. Relationship of local organization to state, 
regional, and national organizations 
2. General types of organizations which have be- 
come national: farm, business, labor, reform, 
women’s, patriotic, and professional 
a. Five examples of each type 
b. Number of these having offices in Washing- 
ton 
B. Patterns of organization 
1. Committees and offices chosen 
2. Financial support 
C. Impossibility of judging organizations accurately 
by their names. 


III. Organizations as pressure groups in state and national 
government 
A. Definite examples of the influence on political 
function in advance of legislative process 
1. Selection and election of officials 
2. Drafting of platforms 
3. Party caucus 
B. Relationship to the laws that are made 
1. Directly by legislative committees of the or- 
ganizations: 
a. Lookout committee-contact men 
b. Testimony before committee 
c. Suggesting of bills 
d. Social contacts 
e. Favors 
f. Bribery, threats ; 
2. Indirectly through public opinion. Definite ex- 
amples of use of: 
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a. Radio 
b. Newspapers and magazines, through advertis- 
ing space 
c. Organizations’ own publications 
d. Other advertising 
§. Examples of how organizations have shaped our 
legislation and the events of our domestic and 
foreign policy 
4. Examples of the activities of pressure groups 
on current bills before Congress 
. Pressure on administrative agencies 
. Pressure on law interpretation 
“Blocs” and their significance 
. The significance of the individual to government: 
its proportion to the role of organizations; what 
the individual can do 
Progress made to insure us against the use of 
unethical practices by pressure groups 
H. Evolution of organizations as pressure groups 
1. Assets of organizations as pressure groups 
2. Dangers of organizations as pressure groups 


“moO 


2 





OME specific organizations should, of course, 
S be studied. For example, a class could trace 
the policies and programs of such organizations 
as the Farmers’ Union, Grange, and Farm Bu- 
reau toward legislation affecting the farmer. Af- 
ter a study of their record the present may be 
vitalized by examination of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals describing their activities and attitudes 
concerning pending legislation. 

Related activities may also be helpful. A class 
may acquire from organizations statements of 
policy, and of their record of support for vari- 
ous bills during the past years. It may study 
sample publications such as The Nation’s Bust- 
ness, The American Legion, Weekly News Let- 
ter, Labor, National Union Farmer, N.E.A. Jour- 
nal, etc., and other printed material.' It can dram- 
atize a committee hearing report or produce an 
original play “Bill H.R. 9871 Becomes a Law.” 
It can collect cartoons or other illustrative ma- 
terial to be shown in a sterioptican machine. A 
trip to the state legislature, including attend- 
ance at a committee hearing may be possible. 
Students can read The Washington Star or The 
Washington Post, which give more detailed in- 
formation concerning current government affairs. 

We teachers might do a better job of practic- 





* The author has a limited number of lists of the most 
prominent organizations and their addresses which he 
will be glad to send to any teachers who mail him a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
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ing what we preach if we were to publicize and 
give our full support to those organizations 
which work toward the realization of principles 
which we advocate. 
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Toward Integrated Teaching: 
A Step in Transition 


Irving Flinker 











ROGRESSIVE schoolmen who realize the 

rich potentialities of the present elemen- 

tary school program are somewhat per- 
plexed by the problem of adapting the integrated 
curriculum and the plan of experiential learning 
of the lower school to the compartmentalized of- 
ferings of the secondary school. The narrowly 
segmented courses of study existing in most high 
schools of the country are used as bases of instruc- 
tion by teachers who have been trained primarily 
as specialists of subject matter rather than as 
teachers of boys and girls. 

The prevailing daily program of the typical 
high school student consists of eight 40-minute 
periods supervised by as many teachers. How 
little such a teacher knows about the individual 
students in his five or six subject classes was 
clearly brought home to us high school people 
by the request of the Selective Service in Jan- 
uary, 1945, to describe every 17-year-old boy by 
checking off items on a questionnaire. Many of 
my colleagues confessed that after five months 
of instruction, they could not accurately char- 
acterize their students with respect to truancy, 
reliability, cooperativeness, sociability, and emo- 
tional stability. Inasmuch as instruction should 
be based upon a knowledge of pupils’ needs, 
interests, and abilities, we are making good teach- 
ing almost impossible by giving the teacher a 
forty-minute contact with a class of forty stu- 
dents. 

The ultimate desideratum, to my mind, would 
be an adaptation of the Gary Plan to the second- 
ary school so that every student could find at 
least one teacher who knows him well enough 
to serve as an understanding and sympathetic 
guide. Under such a plan the student spends 











In New York City many high school seniors have 
studied economics and American history simultane- 
ously but under different teachers and with no cor- 
relation. This article describes an experiment at the 
Brooklyn Technical High School where both courses 
were assigned to the same teacher. 








either the morning or the afternoon in the room 
of one teacher, and the remainder of the day 
is in the shop, laboratory, gymnasium, and li- 
brary. Each teacher would meet two groups of 
students each day, and would teach three of 
the academic subjects such as English, social 
studies, a language, general science, and general 
mathematics. The emphasis is inevitably shifted 
from teaching subject matter to developing each 
student in accordance with his natural capacity, 
mentality, needs, and interests. It will be pointed 
out that present teachers are not equipped to 
teach more than one high school subject. If the 
aim is understood and considered important, 
teachers will take refresher courses to overcome 
their limitations. 


F SUCH a program exists, it is certainly rare 
in American high schools. A short step was 
taken in this direction, however, at the Brooklyn 
Technical High School, when an experimental 
class with a double period of social studies was 
established. Instead of taking American history 
in one teacher’s classroom and economics in an- 
other's, this class remained with one teacher 
for the entire eighty minutes. The advantages 
derived from the combined course of work would 
be even greater with a three-period session. 
Teaching a class for eighty minutes enables 
the teacher to learn more about his students in 
less than half the time usually required. He 
learns not merely their names but also their 
interests and special abilities. With such infor- 
mation he can better differentiate instruction, 
assignments, special reports, and classroom re- 
sponsibilities in accordance with the needs of 
the class members. They, in turn, are quick to 
appreciate the informal atmosphere, strive to 
“make good” with the teacher because of his 
double importance, and put forth greater efforts 
to prepare lessons, participate in discussions, and 
volunteer for assignments. 
The teacher might either follow the separate 
syllabus for each course, or, better still, inte- 
grate the two courses so that artificial lines of 
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demarcation disappear and the students learn 
economics as an integral phase of American life, 
past and present. Whatever overlapping there is 
in the two separate courses is eliminated, allow- 
ing valuable time for further enrichment of the 
social studies course. In addition, a reorganiza- 
tion of the two courses into one along psycho- 
logical lines will enable the students to under- 
stand more clearly the difficult concepts in each 
subject. For example, a unit on money would be 
taken before considering the farmer’s demands 
for cheap money, free silver, “16 to 1,” and the 
Greenback and Populist Parties. 


HE extended period allows the teacher free- 

dom to utilize the more novel patterns of 
recitation such as the open forum, the round- 
table panel discussion, the informal debate, the 
supervised study lesson followed by an oral 
discussion, the dramatization procedure, or the 
laboratory technique. If classes are small and ma- 
terials varied, abundant, and stimulating, com- 
mittees of students can engage in group proj- 
ects. The planning, executing and evaluating are 
carried out under the teacher’s guidance. Home- 
work is naturally motivated and often assumed 
rather than assigned. The bell does not inter- 
rupt the committee report nor cut short the val- 
uable questioning period that follows it. The 
teacher is more apt to find time for personal con- 
ferences, individual diagnosis, and suitable re- 
medial work when he spends a double period 
with his class each day. 

Whereas students were formerly required to 
make adjustments to two teacher personalities 
and to the requirements of two separate courses, 
they now make a single adjustment to one per- 
son and an integrated area of learning. Ordinary 
tensions are soon reduced or eliminated, releas- 
ing more attention and energy for the develop- 
ment of such desirable habits as punctuality, 
regular homework, and efficiency in performance. 
Strict insistence upon a businesslike discharge 
of responsibilities will yield satisfying results. 
A saving of time may be gained by (1) eliminat- 
ing the five-minute passing period and substi- 
tuting, if necessary, a two-minute relaxation pe- 
riod; (2) checking attendance and making an- 
nouncements once for both periods; (3) check- 
ing homework and marking test papers of one 
class instead of two; (4) motivating and making 
one homework assignment in lieu of two; and 
(5) distributing periodicals used in studying cur- 
rent events once rather than twice. A double 


period of instruction yields more than twice the 
effectiveness of a single period in developing 
social control, provided that the teacher requires 
of students continuous practice in quiet listen- 
ing, getting the chairman’s permission to speak, 
facing the largest possible group, and speaking 
clearly and well. 

Living with a class of students for a longer 
part of the school day gives the teacher an 
opportunity to observe individual differences 
and meet the needs of each growing youngster. 
The concomitants of learning, the so-called in- 
tangibles, are better developed by closer and 
longer association with one teacher. By this 
change, education loses its wasteful and unpsy- 
chological “‘pouring-in process” and approxi- 
mates more closely the natural “drawing-out” 
process that will ultimately develop the latent 
potentialities of each student. 


TUDENTS are keenly aware of the benefits 
S and limitations of the double period plan. 
To get the viewpoint of the class a poll of 
opinion was taken among the students partici- 
pating in the experiment. Lest any youngster 
should feel restrained from giving an adverse 
reaction to the procedure the boys were advised 
to submit written anonymous opinions to the 
class secretary who then turned them over to the 
teacher. The reactions were, for the most part, 
very favorable, indicating at times a mature 
perspicacity into the pedagogical implications of 
the plan. Most of the advantages enumerated 
previously were reiterated in one way or another. 
On the other hand, the critical students realized 
that the double period idea has certain limita- 
tions. Under the direction of a zealous history 
teacher insufficient time would be given to the 
study of economics, or vice versa. In the class- 
room of a poor teacher, students would be bored 
for eighty minutes instead of forty. Finally, a 
worrisome child feared that “if the teacher might 
get a wrong impression of you in one class it 
would hold for both subjects.” 

Except for these possible dangers the boys were 
enthusiastic about the idea. One student stressed 
the regular and equal distribution of homework 
by one teacher whereas two teachers might give 
heavy assignments on one day and light ones 
on the next. Another thought that the plan 
“gives the student and teacher more time to get 
acquainted.” Others saw interrelationships be- 
tween subjects and greater clarity of understand- 
ing resulting from the correlation. 
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Aeronautics in the Sixth Grade 


Louise E. Weaver 











HE sixth grades throughout the Chester 

public schools have been studying the 

subject of aviation for the past three years 
and, I believe, for the most part we are still 
flying high. It would be incorrect to say we were 
flying in formation or echelon, for our teaching 
groups vary so markedly that I doubt whether 
the subject matter in any two classes has been 
approached or developed in the same way. 

Our study began with a committee of teachers 
who were searching for an area of subject matter 
that would be timely, flexible in adaptation to 
varying teaching situations, and captivating in 
interest to children in the elementary school. 
The unit idea was discarded by the committee, 
for they were not interested in handing out to 
our teachers a collection of aviation facts with 
a prescribed time limit for coverage. They were 
more concerned in choosing a subject that could 
become a theme or focal point around which the 
entire curriculum could be woven and integrated, 
thus making it possible for the child to have 
through related activities a continuous and mean- 
ingful learning experience. This point of view 
afforded the teacher much freedom; he might 
take six months or perhaps an entire teaching 
year for the development of his subject. 

Our teacher study group was able to justify its 
choice of the subject of aviation on many 
grounds. Aviation has vast implications for the 
future world economically, socially, and politi- 
cally. The war has made all of us airminded and 
our school children today have lived all their 
years in an air age. The advent of the airplane 
has surely brought home the fact that the United 
States is no longer a separate entity. An English 
writer has said that if the world was represented 
before the days of the airplane by a globe twelve 
inches in diameter, it would now have to be 
represented, because of the increased speed of 
travel, by a globe the size of an orange. 














A teacher in the public schools of Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, reports a program in which aviation was used 
as the integrating theme for the work of all sixth 
grades. The supervisor of the program was Catherine 
E. Geary, director of elementary education and cur- 
riculum. 
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ITH this background of thinking, the 

subject of aviation as the focal point for a 
social studies program was introduced to all the 
sixth grade teachers through a demonstration 
arranged by our supervisor. This demonstration 
took place in a sixth grade classroom where an 
experimental development of the teaching of 
aviation had been going on for several months. 
It wasn’t a hard selling job for the committee; 
our teachers unanimously caught the enthusiasm 
and interest that these children displayed in their 
work, 

I believe it is generally true that children have 
an avid interest in the airplane, and for this 
reason my own experience in teaching aviation in 
my sixth grade class has been very gratifying. We 
started our study with the myths and legends of 
the Flying Carpet, of Pegasus, the Winged 
Horses, of Daedulus and Icarus, and many others. 
The story of pioneer flying led us into many 
fanciful and practical studies. Paper bags and 
toy balloons were inflated with warm and cold 
air to help us in our understanding of early 
balloon flights. We appreciated the problems of 
the Montgolfier and Wright brothers by noting 
the effect of air pressure and air currents on 
various materials such as paper, cardboard, and 
tin. 

Innumerable model airplanes were constructed 
and in their making we measured whole and 
fractional values, thus bringing much functional 
arithmetic on board ship. At this point twenty 
of the children became interested in the cloud 
world where ample and ever-changing visual ma- 
terial was available just outside the window. 
Cirrus, nimbus, and stratus clouds were sketched 
and then reproduced in cotton on a panoramic 
frieze across the room. 

Several of the children constructed globes over 
papier-maché molds and with them computed 
distances from continent to continent. This ac- 
tivity proved to be an excellent beginning for 
a study of the changing importance of our coun- 
tries and continents, islands and oceans in view 
of the changes that the airplane has brought. The 
world can no longer be represented by an east- 
west map, but requires a globe on which the 
great circle routes of the early explorers have 
given way to air routes that go under and over 
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the poles, in distances that are gauged not by 
days and miles, but by flying hours. 


URING the course of the year many letters 
were sent to patient air-line offices for maps 
and air routes. This served to make our letter 
writing more purposeful. We used oral English 
to describe and summarize our separate group 
activities. In spelling we drew heavily on the 
aeronautical vocabulary so prominent in our 
newspapers and magazines. 
A complete airport was built in one part of the 


that touched on things we had done. We espe- 
cially enjoyed the sheer poetry and artistry that 
aviation affords. Flying isn’t all science and 
mathematics, for who can deny the feeling of 
exhilaration and adventure that we get when we 
watch a silver plane melt into the clouds and 
disappear into the sunset? I found my children 
very sensitive to this artistic side and always 
ready to color it with their own imaginations. 
In Chester we feel that the study of aviation 
has served as a valuable medium for the social 
studies program in the sixth grade. It has pro- 
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Through many centuries the development of new methods of transportation and com- 7] 
munication have changed space and time relationships. In recent times technology has ce: 
made all countries and peoples near neighbors. Climate, geographical location, and re- C 
sources have very greatly influenced living standards and institutions, as the study of . 
human geography and ecology have made clear, The implications of the distribution of Jo 
resources and of geographical location for national economics, for military strategy, and the 
for related national policies have been explored in geopolitics. Air travel and air power ' 
have introduced new factors in economic and cultural life and in international relations, | an 
certain to bring continuing and important changes in society. Effective planning by indi- 
viduals, communities, business groups, and regions, by nations and among nations must be un 
based on understanding of geographical facts and relationships. Much geography, largely gre 
descriptive in nature, has long been taught in elementary schools, but geography has never wc 
become well established in secondary schools and colleges, levels at which study of its more ha 


mature aspects should be carried on. The Commission recommends: 

—continued attention in elementary grades, to the geography of the local community, 
to the economic and social life of regions, and to the interdependence of all com- da 
munities and regions. 

—increased attention at both elementary and secondary levels to changing time, place = 
and space relationships, with due attention to the influence of aviation. : 

—increased use, at all levels, of globes, maps of all kinds, and geographical charts and 


graphs, with resulting familiarity with map projections and symbols, latitude, longi- or 
tude, time belts and weather maps, and with related development of skills. 

—increased attention at the secondary level, in a course in geography or at appropriate = 
points throughout other social studies offerings, or both, to geographical factors and of 
influences in economic, social, and political life in the past, at present, and in Mi 
planning for the future (The Social Studies Look Beyond the War. Washington: stil 
National Council for the Social Studies, November, 1944). pre 
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Functional Workers Education 


in Michigan 
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ECRETARY of Labor Lewis Schwellen- 
bach, in his Labor Day message, urged the 
labor movement to go all out on an edu- 

cational program for workers. Michigan had 
anticipated his suggestion. Both professional edu- 
cators and union officials in that state resolved, 
over a year ago, to work out and develop a really 
functional workers’ education program—learning 
for workers planned to meet everyday needs and 
stated in everyday terms. 

Two experimental programs in functional 
workers’ education are at present in operation in 
Michigan. One is an annual summer institute 
conducted under the auspices of the Michigan 
State CIO Council; the other is a year-round 
project under the direction of Workers’ Educa- 
tional Service, University of Michigan Extension 
Division. 


CIO SUMMER CAMP 


HE Michigan CIO Summer Institute, which 
early in September completed its second suc- 
cessful year, is held for four weeks annually at 
Camp Chief Noonday near Hastings, Michigan. 
Joseph J. Kowalski, Educational Consultant to 
the Michigan CIO Council, is camp director. 
The camp emphasizes training for leadership 
and responsibility. Its basic aim is teaching 
unionists of diverse religious and racial back- 
grounds how to live together as well as how to 
work together. “In a way,” says Kowalski, “we 
have to write our own book. We must keep our 
curriculum fluid so that it meets the needs of the 
day and the demands of our students.” Director 








The schools are becoming increasingly aware of the 
need for attention to problems in labor-management 
relations. A teacher of social studies in the North- 
eastern High School, Detroit, who is also on the staff 
of the Workers’ Educational Service, University of 
Michigan, Extension Division, describes a summer in- 
stitute for workers which was concerned with many 
problems with which the schools and especially social 
studies programs are likely to be concerned. 








Irvine Kerrison 





Kowalski realizes that he has embarked upon a 
rugged sort of task, in many ways unique. He 
knows that few teaching techniques apply to the 
type of adult education he seeks to get across. 
As is true in every dynamic educational under- 
taking, Kowalski and his staff are learning as they 
teach. Out of their efforts is coming combination 
of and change in older, well-known teaching 
methods and development of a few new ones. 

All methods used at the summer school empha- 
size student participation rather than teacher 
domination. All methods used at the summer 
school tie up theory with practice. In the morn- 
ing students meet with instructors to get informa- 
tion and methods of utilizing that information. 
In the afternoon, in workshops, they attempt to 
work out the problems raised during the morning 
sessions. Evening meetings are given over to talks 
by visiting specialists, to the showing of movies 
and strip-films, and to organized and free recrea- 
tion. Each evening is capped by an informal “bull 
session” in which visiting experts take part. 
Topics for discussion are chosen by the students. 

Each week of the institute is devoted to one 
general field. CIO local unions throughout 
Michigan send delegates for specific training; 
rank-and-file union members willing to pay their 
own expenses also are in attendance. Some 
people come for one week; others remain the 
entire four. This summer total enrollment passed 
the five hundred mark. 

In 1945, first-week students had a choice of 
union counselling or labor journalism; those in 
attendance the second-week took educational 
leadership. The third-week group spent its time 
on collective bargaining; fourth-week people 
concerned themselves with union administration 
and labor political action. 


HILE subjects were changed each week 

W this summer, nevertheless the over-all pat- 

tern of instruction remained much the same. A 

summary of any one of the weekly sessions should 
suffice to explain that pattern. 


- 29. 
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The first week, during which the pattern was 
set, was designed to satisfy the instructional needs 
of two widely divergent groups of unionists. 
Union counselors, “spark-plugs” of the relatively 
new CIO out-plant “steward” system, created to 
aid industrial workers with everyday problems 
such as housing, child care, unemployment com- 
pensation, old age assistance and the like, met 
with Mildred Jeffrey, Director of the Women’s 
Division of the UAW-CIO, for discussion of the 
five fields of union counselling currently desig- 
nated for attention. People connected with agen- 
cies in these fields—unemployment compensation, 
workmen's compensation, veterans’ rights, private 
welfare offices, and public welfare offices—were 
consultants to Mrs. Jeffrey in the daily morning 
sessions. Experts from the Michigan Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission, War Chests 
and Community Funds, the State Veterans’ 
Bureau, and other offices instructed the union 
counseling group and took part in its discus- 
sions. 

Students at the first week morning sessions 
interested in labor journalism, mostly local 
union editors, met with Al Leggat, editor of the 
Michigan CIO News, and Ted Ogar, editor of 
the Local 174, UAW-CIO Conveyor, to learn the 
problems involved in getting a labor paper to 
press. Labor editors of the three Detroit dailies 
were available all week as consultants for this 
group. 

Each afternoon students in both groups at- 
tended workshops in their fields. Those inte- 
rested in news writing were in one group; those 
seeking knowledge of the mechanics of news- 
paper make-up were in another. Some of the 
union counselors worked on film-strip tech- 
nique, others took teacher training, while still 
others did research on compensation and vet- 
erans’ laws. Competent consultants were assigned 
to direct and advise participants in each work- 


shop. 


ORKSHOP projects were definite; a con- 

crete accomplishment was expected from 
each. The strip-film group, for example, turned 
out a script for a strip on unemployment com- 
pensation. Photographs to accompany the script 
are now being taken in Detroit. After the script 
is transcribed, the film and the recording will be 
available for use by educational committees of 
interested local unions. The newspaper work- 
shops got out a mimeographed camp newspaper 
and wrote copy for a special Camp Chief Noon- 


day edition of the Michigan CIO News. Every 
student had some part in this process of “‘learn- 
ing by doing.” 

Books, pamphlets, and other written and visual 
materials were supplied by the Detroit Public 
Library, the UAW-CIO Detroit Bookstore, and 
Workers’ Educational Service, University of 
Michigan Extension Division. Additional ma- 
terial was furnished by participating local 
unions, by Central States Cooperatives, Inc., and 
Eastern Michigan Cooperatives, by various pub- 
lic and private offices and welfare agencies, and 
by independent organizations like the Jewish 
Labor Committee. All workshops made extensive 
use of the library in performing the specific tasks 
they were given. 


VENING programs, too, were oriented to 
iz student participation. At one session the 
strip-film workshop demonstrated to the as- 
sembled campers the various methods of using 
strip-films as part of the local union educational 
program. The evening of the day peace came was 
given over to a panel discussion, organized by 
members of the teacher training workshop, on 
problems of the peace. Recreation every night was 
planned and directed by participants in the recre- 
ation workshop. 

“Visiting firemen” who appeared at most of the 
evening sessions were drawn from varied fields. 
CIO bigwigs in attendance at one time or an- 
other were James Carey, CIO Secretary Treas- 
urer; Gus Scholle, CIO Regional Director; and 
Kermit Eby, CIO Research and Education Di- 
rector. Mark Starr, Educational Director of the 
ILGWU-AFL, and Ruth Wiencek, Educational 
Director of the National Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers were representative participants 
of union groups outside the CIO. Government 
people who appeared at the evening meetings 
included John Gibson, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of Labor; Anne Ramsay, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor Analyst; and Hilda Smith, Chief 
of Community Services, FPHA. Edward Connor, 
Director of the Detroit Citizens Housing and 
Planning Council and Arthur Elder, Director of 
Workers’ Educational Service, University of 
Michigan Extension Division, also were featured 
speakers. 

Union officials, delegates, and plain rank-and- 
filers were unanimous in claiming a better grasp 
of union achievements, techniques, and problems 
as a result of attendance at the summer institute. 
Most of them indicated a desire to return in 
future summers. 
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Workers’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


AMP DIRECTOR KOWALSKI attributed 
much of the success of the school this sum- 

mer to the cooperation and assistance of Workers’ 
Educational Service Staff members assigned to 
him. He felt that the service was fulfilling its 
aim of developing “educational services that will 
aid workers in becoming better citizens and more 
effective members of their group” in as practical 
a manner as possible. 

Workers’ Educational Service, which took over 
a substantial part of the summer camp teaching 
load as one phase of its current program, is 
coordinated by an advisory committee of six 
members. The committee is composed of two 
representatives each from the public and the 
University of Michigan, and one each from the 
Michigan State CIO and the Michigan Federa- 
tion of Labor (AFL). It develops its local pro- 
grams in conjunction with and at the request of 
union groups so that the type of service given 
will be most appropriate to the members’ needs. 

Under the direction of Arthur A. Elder, who 
is also vice-president of the American Federation 
of Teachers (AFL), Workers’ Educational Serv- 
ice renders a wide variety of services to communi- 
ties throughout the state of Michigan. It is 
financed as part of the experimental adult edu- 
cational program authorized by the Michigan 
legislature in 1944 and is administered by the 
University of Michigan. Local unions pay very 
reasonable fees for most of the classes and dis- 
cussion groups offered by the service. 

Discussion groups, organized as the educa- 
tional feaures of regular local union, AFL Cen- 
tral Labor Body, or CIO Industrial Union 
Council meetings, are one popular feature of 
the Workers’ Educational Service program. Often 
these discussions groups are run in a series of six 
to eight sessions; topics include history of the 
labor movement, problems before Congress or 
the state legislature, effect of tax plans on work- 
ers’ income and purchasing power, seniority, 
union administration, wage and hour controls, 
consumer economics, social security, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Such discussions frequently are accom- 
panied by a movie or strip-film. They are tailored 
to time limitations set by the union group and 
are prepared on any topic in which the union 
group may be interested. 

Formal classes covering such topics as collective 
bargaining, time study, state labor legislation, 
federal labor legislation, public speaking and 


parliamentary procedure, labor journalism, labor 
history, union administration, labor recreation 
and dramatics, social beliefs, and publicity work- 
shop are given both at the Rackham Memorial 
Building in Detroit and at local union halls. 

On topics of interest to workers, such as social 
security, problems before lawmakers, interna- 
tional organization, collective bargaining and 
many others, the service prepares and circulates 
attractive short summary outlines which are ex- 
cellent as bases for discussions and which are 
valuable for the information they give. 

Aside from these well established types of 
service, Workers’ Educational Service has experi- 
mented with film forums, film-strip discussions, 
and radio programs. It also has helped organize 
community forums and union-sponsored recrea- 
tional programs. One unusual activity this year 
was Workers’ Educational Service direction of 
special programs conducted in Spanish for Mexi- 
can workers brought to Michigan to help with 
railroad maintenance during the war. 


Educational Service has reached over 
30,000 workers in 30 Michigan communities. Be- 
cause of enthusiastic demands for greater ex- 
pansion of the project, a more extensive pro- 
gram is being worked out for this fall and 
winter. 

The wide scope of the program has made it 
desirable to utilize the services of people with 
both teaching experience and trade union back- 
ground. For this reason the bulk of the staff is 
made up of union public school and college 
teachers serving on a part-time basis. Professional 
and union people—regardless of educational 
background—have been used in situations where 
they had a particular contribution to make. This 
use of the right people in the right place, without 
regard to red tape and arbitrary qualifications, 
to a large extent is what has made the program 
truly functional and actually useful to the aver- 
age trade unionist. He is demanding more of 
the same. 

The reception accorded the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Service program confirms the soundness of 
Secretary Schwellenbach’s statement advising 
labor to embark on an all out educational effort. 
America lags far behind Britain and Scandinavia 
when it comes to workers’ education. Study of 
programs similar to those now in operation in 
Michigan should be undertaken by both unions 
and government. 


[) ‘eamess its first year of operation Workers’ 
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The National Council’s Business 


Much of the National Council’s business must, 
of necessity, be conducted by the President, the 
Executive Secretary, the Board of Directors and 
its executive committee, and the numerous stand- 
ing and special committees that have been estab- 
lished by the Board of Directors. The work of 
all these officers and agencies is pulled together, 
reviewed, given new stimulus and often new di- 
rection at the annual meeting in November. The 
brief reports given at the annual business meet- 
ing can give little indication, however, of the 
range and complexity of the National Council's 
activities, even to the fraction of total member- 
ship present. 

Fourteen of the fifteen Directors participated 
in the Board meeting at Milwaukee, in three 
sessions on Thanksgiving Day, a fourth following 
the Friday evening program, and a fifth after the 
final program Saturday afternoon. Major Reports 
to the Board, and other of the more important 
actions taken, are here summarized for the mem- 
bers of the National Council. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


Meetings and cooperation. Miss Kelly noted 
the cancellation of many meetings of affiliated 
associations during 1944-45. She reported speak- 
ing trips, under National Council auspices by 
Miss Kelty, Mr. Hartshorn, Dr. Ralph W. 
Cordier, and Dr. Erling M. Hunt. Cooperation 
had been extended in plans and projects of the 
U.S. Office of Education; the Treasury Depart- 
ment; the Liaison Committee for International 
Education; the American Council on Education 
(of which the National Council is now a mem- 
ber); the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, the American Association of Geog- 
raphers, and the Association of Professional 
Geographers, in connection with a projected 
yearbook on geography, and other organizations 
as indicated below. At Milwaukee joint sessions 
were held with the Wisconsin Council for the 
Social Studies, the American Political Science 
Association, the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, the N.E.A. Department of Adult Edu- 
cation, the N.E.A. Joint Commission on Safety 
Education, the N.E.A. Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, and the American Library Association; a 


total of 58 organizations cooperated in the con- 
vention program. 

The National Council was fortunate during 
the past year in receiving a number of substantial 
financial grants. The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews through the American Coun- 
cil on Education gave the Council $6,000 for the 
production of a volume on intercultural educa- 
tion. This volume will appear as the 1945 Year- 
book of the National Council under the title 
Democratic Human Relations: Promising Prac- 
tices in Intercultural and Intergroup Relations 
in the Social Studies and will be available for 
free distribution to members in January, 1946. 
Also received during the fiscal year from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews was 
a grant of $1,000 for the expenses of the general 
session at the Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting 
in Cleveland on “Diversity Within National 
Unity” and for printing the addresses delivered 
at that meeting in a booklet under the same title. 
The Bureau for Intercultural Education granted 
editorial and secretarial help in preparation of 
the Yearbook on Democratic Human Relations. 
The American Council on Education contrib- 
uted $550 in War Bonds for prizes in a motion 
picture contest. The Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse Uni- 
versity has provided for the publication of a 
series of four bulletins on community study; 
their grant includes the entire cost of services in 
preparation of the manuscripts and the costs of 
publication. The printing cost of the first two 
bulletins in this series The Structure of Local 
Government, and Parties and Politics in the 
Local Community amounted to $1850. Finally 
some small additions have been made in 1945 
to the Publications Revolving Fund by our own 
members. 

Publications. President Kelty also reported 
that the Sixteenth Yearbook, Democratic Human 
Relations, edited by Hilda Taba and William 
Van Til, is in press. The 1946 Yearbook, on 
American History, is in preparation under the 
editorship of Richard E. Thursfield, as is the 
1947 Yearbook, on audio-visual instruction in 
social studies, under the editorship of William 
H. Hartley. Planning for a yearbook on geog- 
raphy in the schools is also in progress. 

Several new projects have been undertaken as 
a result of proposals from a special Planning 
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Committee on Publications which met last Janu- 
ary. The Curriculum Series will be extended by 
a 1945 publication on Social Education for 
Young Children: Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, edited by Mary Willcockson, now in 
press ($1.00); a 1946 companion work on “Social 
Education in Middle Grades”; and a 1947 “Social 
Education in Junior High School.” 

Bulletin No. 19, The Structure of Local Gov- 
ernment, and Bulletin No. 20, Parties and Politics 
in the Local Community, in the Community 
Study Series edited by the late William E. 
Mosher and by Roy A. Price, have just been 
issued, at 50 cents each. Four other bulletins are 
in preparation: a revision of Bulletin No. g, 
Tests Items in World History; “China in the 
School Curriculum,” by Ethel Ewing; “Work 
Experience as Social Education,” by Warren 
Seyfert; and “Labor-Management Problems,” 
edited by Earl S. Johnson. 

A new “How to Do It” series of short pam- 
phlets, under the editorship of Harold Long and 
priced at 10 cents each, has been inaugurated 
with the publication of How to Use a Textbook, 
by William Cartwright, and How to Use a Mo- 
tion Picture, by William H. Hartley. Four other 
items, “How to Use a Bulletin Board,” “How 
to Use Local History,” “How to Carry on Group 
Discussion,” and “How to Develop Cooperative 
Learning Procedures,”’ are in press. 

A new “What to Use” series, edited by Alice 
W. Spieseke, will start with the publication of 
“Courses of Study to Use in World History” by 
Dorothy Merideth, and “Audio-Visual Materials 
to Use in Classes in World History.” 

During the year National Council members 
received, aside from titles already mentioned, the 
Fifteenth Yearbook, Adapting Instruction in the 
Social Studies to Individual Differences; the 
Policy Statement, The Social Studies Look 
Beyond the War; Diversity Within National 
Unity; and publications of the State Department, 
Pan-American World Airways, the Institute for 
Pacific Relations, the Treasury Department, the 
Canada-United States Education Committee, and 
the C. E. Hammond Company (Hammond Com- 
parative School Atlas). A pamphlet, Consumer 
Education in Social Studies, was also mailed to 
members in December, as was Bulletin No. 20 
Parties and Politics in the Local Community. 

The publication program of the National 
Council has now reached proportions that re- 
quire more editorial assistance, for which pro- 
vision was made in the new budget. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Cleveland Meeting. Mr. Hartshorn reported 
that 807 members and some 200 guests attended 
the 1944 annual meeting in Cleveland. Thirty- 
three states, the District of Columbia, Cuba, and 
Canada were represented. 

Membership. Membership has reached the 
highest total in our history. Every state is repre- 
sented, and 54 members live outside the conti- 
nental United States. Most states gained in mem- 
bership during the year. Memberships still total 
slightly less than 4000, however, and ought to be 
at least doubled during the next five years. The 
active cooperation of every member is urgently 
invited. At the same time, the effective coopera- 
tion of individual members and local councils 
in obtaining new members is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. The mutual advantages of cooperation 
between the National Council and affiliated 
groups have been demonstrated, and efforts will 
be made to increase such cooperation. 

Finance. Increased membership, a large num- 
ber of Contributing Members (who voluntarily 
pay $5 instead of the stated $3 annual fee), and 
substantial gain in the sale of publications (to 
a total of $5,669.33) strengthened the financial 
position of the National Council during the 
year. As a result the publication program can be 
extended, and services to members and affiliated 
organizations can be increased. It is hoped that 
further grants to support the Council’s work 
may be obtained during the coming year, since 
membership dues are inadequate for the main- 
tenance of its ambitious program of publication, 
meetings, and services. A budget of $25,130.65, 
exclusive of the editorial budget for Social Edu- 
cation, was approved by the Board of Directors 
for 1945-46. 

The National Council still depends heavily on 
the voluntary services of elected officers and other 
members to supplement the services of its small 
and overworked paid staff. Elected officers and 
committee members have been generous in pay- 
ing their own travel expenses, in planning and 
preparing publications and contributing edi- 
torial services without compensation, and in ac- 
cepting speaking engagements, conducting cor- 
respondence, and planning and overseeing an 
ever-growing number of meetings and other Na- 
tional Council activities. Larger membership and 
some substantial endowment would, however, 
permit the meeting of many urgent needs of 
social studies teachers through the enlargement 
of the paid staff and the more adequate support 
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of committees that need to meet often, to co- 
operate more closely with local and other affili- 
ated organizations, and to be aided by paid 
typists, research workers, and editorial assistants. 


Social Education 


The editorial policy and editorial budget were 
reviewed at Milwaukee by the Executive Board of 
Social Education, and the business budget was 
considered by the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Council. 

The Editor reported an increase in receipts 
from the sale of advertising; the Business Mana- 
ger reported an increase in the number both of 
National Council members, all of whom become 
subscribers to Social Education automatically, 
and in independent subscribers. The reserve fund 
for editorial expenses of the journal had been 
reduced by $339.36 during the year, leaving a 
balance in the fund of $3856.61 on September 
1, 1945. Provision was made for some additional 
assistance in the editorial office during the cur- 
rent year. 

The Editor reported continued effort to main- 
tain balance among the fields of American and 
world history (13 articles), geography (3), gov- 
ernment and international relations (4), soci- 
ology (5), economics (4), and education (3 in 
addition to overlapping with the other categories 
named). Effort was also made to maintain bal- 
ance among grade levels, and to provide “prac- 
tical” articles that lend themselves to immediate 
classroom application. In the annual business 
meeting the Editor requested more articles on 
social studies in the elementary and junior high 
schools, and more reports of classroom activities 
in which teachers would be interested. 

The Business Manager reported successful ef- 
forts to cope with wartime difficulties, such as 
paper and printing costs and schedule and mail- 
ing delays. He indicated that the journal is 
more than paying its way financially. 

E. B. Wesley was reelected chairman of the 
Executive Board of Social Education for 1946; 
J. R. Whitaker retired from the Board at his own 
request and was replaced by Clyde Kohn of 
Northwestern University. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Reports of Standing Committees to the Board 
of Directors were made by Julian C. Aldrich and 
Stanley E. Dimond (Civic Education, and Inter- 
cultural Education); W. Linwood Chase (Cur- 
riculum); Howard E. Wilson (Finance); I. James 


Quillen (International Relations); R. O. Hughes 
and Harold Long (Publications); and William 
Hartley (Audio-Visual Aids). Plans for the com- 
ing year were reviewed and approved. 


BOsTON IN 1946 


On recommendation of a committee of which 
C. C. Barnes was chairman, Boston was selected 
as the place of the annual meeting in 1946. The 
program chairman is W. Linwood Chase of 
Boston University, first vice-president of the Na- 
tional Council. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The annual business meeting was held Friday 
afternoon with President Kelty in the chair. Re- 
ports of the President, Executive Secretary, and 
Editor of Social Education were presented, the 
choice of Boston for the 1946 convention an- 
nounced, officers for 1946 elected (see below), and 
resolutions adopted (see the Editor’s Page of this 
issue). 

Notice was given that an amendment will be 
presented at the 1946 annual business meeting 
providing that former presidents will continue 
as members of the Board of Directors for three 
years instead of five years, as the Constitution 
now provides, and that, if this change is adopted, 
the number of elected members of the Board of 
Directors shall be increased from six to nine, of 
whom three shall be elected each year for a three- 
year term. If the amendment is adopted, five 
new Directors will be elected at Boston, three for 
three years, one for two years, and one for one 
year. 

OFFICERS FOR 1946 


The Nominating Committee, through Harold 
E. Long, chairman, presented the following slate, 
which was unanimously elected: 


President: Burr W. Phillips, Wisconsin High School and 
University of Wisconsin, 

First Vice-President: W. Linwood Chase, Boston Univer- 
sity. 

Second Vice-President: Stanley E. Dimond, Detroit Public 
Schools. 

Directors, for three years: Dorothy Merideth, Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago, and W. Francis English, 
University of Missouri. (Under the constitutional pro- 
vision that former presidents are ex-officio members of 
the Board of Directors for five years, Mary G. Kelty, con- 
tinues on the Board, and Howard R. Anderson retires). 


M.F.H., E.M.H. 


New England Association 


The New England Association of Social 
Studies Teachers held its 1945 fall meeting in 
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Boston on December 8. It opened with a busi- 
ness session at which Mildred Ellis, president 
of the Association, presided. Felix Cutter chaired 
a meeting addressed by André Morize, Harvard 
University, on the topic “France: The Recent 
Election and Political Trends.” At another sec- 
tion meeting chaired by Ruhl J. Bartlett, Tufts 
College, Benjamin F. Wright, Jr., Harvard Uni- 
versity, spoke on “The Role of the Social Studies.” 
Louis Lyons of the Boston Globe addressed the 
Luncheon Meeting on “Europe After V.E. Day,” 
Walter Barnes of Wheelock College presiding. 


Maryland History Teachers 


The Maryland History Teachers Association 
met in Baltimore in conjunction with the Mary- 
land State Teachers Association on October 27. 
After the opening business meeting at which 
Harry Bard presided, Cromwell A. Riches, United 
States Department of Commerce, spoke on “Mak- 
ing the United Nations Organization Effective.” 


Middle States Council 


The Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies met in New York City on November 24. 
The morning session at which Arthur C. Bining, 
president of the Council, presided, was on the 
theme “History and the Other Social Studies in 
the Atomic Age.” Dwight C. Miner, Columbia 
University, was the speaker, and Anna V. Eber- 
hardt and Leonard B. Irwin were discussion 
leaders. Jeannette P. Nichols, Swarthmore, pre- 
sided at the afternoon session which dealt with 
“Political Education for the Atomic Age.” Wal- 
ter E. Myer, Civic Education Service, was the 
speaker and Rachel M. Jarrold and Harry E. 
Bard were discussion leaders. 


Travel Reading 


The American Automobile Association has 
prepared a 54-page booklet entitled Travel Read- 
ing: A Selected Bibliography Covering the 
United States, Alaska and Mexico. The booklist 
for the United States is presented on the basis 
of nation-wide, regional, and state-wide coverage. 
Books concerning matters of nation-wide or gen- 
eral interest are included under the following six 
subdivisions: AAA Tour Books, America in the 
Making, Cultural and Social Heritages, Distin- 
guished Citizens, Recreation and Nature, and 
Waterways of the United States. Regional ma- 


terials include books covering groups of states 
within a given area—Northeastern, Southeastern, 
and Western. Also under each of these three 
divisions are lists of books pertaining to indi- 
vidual states. Books listed are briefly annotated 
and the majority of the books are those readily 
available through local libraries or on inter- 
library loan service. This bibliography is avail- 
able free of charge to members of the AAA. 
Nonmembers may obtain the booklet at 10 cents 
a copy from the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Mills Building, 17th and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W., Washington. 


American History Films 


This department trespasses on “Sight and 
Sound” territory to call attention to a recent pub- 
lication by Dr. W. H. Hartley, editor of that 
department. In 1940 he published Selected Films 
for American History and Problems (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. $2.25). A 1945 supplement 
now lists the best films in the area that appeared 
from January, 1940, to June, 1945—161 titles in 
American biography, cultural history, geography, 
government, military history, problems of democ- 
racy, and the westward movement. As in the 
original volume, complete information is given 
concerning the source of each film, rental price, 
grade level suitability, and subject content. Both 
the supplement, which costs 20 cents, and the 
basic volume can be highly recommended. 


Geography Bibliography 

J. Granville Jensen and Marion I. Wright of 
the Rhode Island College of Education, Provi- 
dence, have recently issued a Bibliography of the 
Best References for the Study of Geography (Pp. 
31, mimeographed 50 cents. Address the authors). 
The sections and subsections list files on cartog- 
raphy, climatology, demography, economic geog- 
raphy, historical geography, human geography, 
physiography, plant geography, political geog- 
raphy, soils geography, teaching of geography, 
and weather elements; Africa, Anglo-America, 
Asia, Australasia, Europe, encyclopedic and sta- 
tistical titles; geographic and supplementary 
magazines. 

A brief introduction and annotations for each 
item add to the value of a useful aid to teachers. 











Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Leonard B. Irwin 
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The Returning Veteran 


The outpouring of information and advice for 
the benefit of veterans and of veterans’ counsel- 
lors is constantly growing. The average veteran 
will probably come in contact with very little of 
it unless it is called to his attention, although 
some of the material is of unquestionable value 
to him. For example, there is Veteran’s Guide, 
by Dallas Johnson (Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 10 cents). This is 
a little handbook of advice and information 
which should be extremely helpful because it 
gives practical facts, explicit directions, and 
sound guidance. It is brief, readable, and simple. 
It begins with the process of separation and 
explains the various choices and privileges open 
to the veteran at that time. It tells him what to 
do when he gets home about such things as ob- 
taining vocational and education guidance or 
choosing the best program of life insurance. It 
tells him how to go about borrowing money for 
a home, farm, or business; and it explains what 
assistance he is entitled to in case of illness or 
disability due to his service. The directions are 
specific and precise. 

And Now, Home! (Convalescent Services Di- 
vision, Office of the Air Surgeon, Headquarters, 
Army Air Forces, Washington 25. Free) is a 
pamphlet designed for those who may have to 
advise veterans on their problems. It is divided 
into four sections, one describing the rehabilita- 
tion and readjustment programs of the armed 
services, and the others the reintegration into 
community life of the physically disabled vet- 
eran, the emotionally wounded, and the normal 
veteran. Each section provides a statement of 
principles and facts, case studies, questions and 
answers, and reading preferences. 

Another government pamphlet is entitled Our 
Last Land Frontiers: How Veterans and Others 
Can Share Them (I 1.2:F g2 Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 5 cents). It gives information relating 
to public lands, particularly in Alaska, and dis- 
cusses opportunities in fur farming, mining, busi- 
ness, and agriculture, with special advantages for 
veterans. An important contribution to this same 
subject is Farms for Veterans, by Lowry Nelson 


(National Planning Association, 800 Twenty- 
First Street, N.W., Washington 6. 25, cents). ‘This 
is a report on a fifteen-point program drawn up 
by the Agriculture, Business, and Labor Com- 
mittees of the NPA. It is estimated that 1,400,000 
veterans will be seeking full or part-time oppor- 
tunities in farming, although the number of effi- 
cient-sized farms available will not exceed 
750,000, The report contains a number of recom- 
mendations as to how this problem should be 
met. Among the suggestions are: that veterans 
with no farm experience be urged to take agri- 
cultural college courses or gain practical experi- 
ence in farming before taking on farms of their 
own; that veterans from depressed farming areas 
be encouraged either to seek more efficient farm 
opportunities or another type of employment; 
and that the Farm Security Administration be 
given chief responsibility for the agricultural re- 
habilitation of veterans, together with funds 
necessary to the task. 


Labor Questions 


Living Costs in World War II, by Philip Mur- 
ray and R. J. Thomas (Publicity Department, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 Jack- 
son Place, N.W., Washington 6. 50 cents) is a 
solid booklet of some 240 pages. It reviews the 
findings of a joint CIO-AFL committee which 
reported in January, 1944, on the increased cost 
of living. It is particularly directed at denying 
the validity of the figures issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which are used by the War 
Labor Board. The difference in the finding is 
important, since the labor committee report 
showed a rise in wartime living costs of at least 
43-5 per cent, while the BLS index showed only 
23.4 per cent. The difference is due, the present 
report claims, to the failure of the BLS index to 
reflect fully the effects of quality deterioration, 
forced trading-up, disappearance of special sales, 
sales at above ceiling prices, and other concealed 
factors. The booklet analyzes costs in each major 
category—food, rent, clothing, etc—and compares 
each in detail with the findings of the BLS. Par- 
ticularly interesting are some of the items in a 
lengthy appendix. They include restaurant 
menus of 1941 and 1944, compared for cost and 
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content; reports of special CIO surveys of prices 
and quality; itemized comparisons of specific 
differences in quality of pre-war and present 
clothing items as purchased by CIO surveys in 
listed cities; figures showing that trading-up has 
been from necessity rather than choice, and so 
forth. The booklet is very interesting, in that 
while it is long and frequently technical, it tells 
a story that most citizens will accept as being in 
accord with their own experience. It gives facts 
and figures that are not so easily or fully obtaina- 
ble from other sources. 

Surely one of the best ways to bring contro- 
versial questions to life in school classes is to let 
the pupils read not only impartial accounts but 
the offerings of both parties. The labor question 
lends itself particularly well to this practice be- 
cause of the wide variety of material put out by 
both sides. For example, there is a little pam- 
phlet, Let our People Live (Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, CIO, 15 Union Square, 
New York g. Free) which urges action by Con- 
gress on Senate Bill 1349 to amend the Wages 
and Hours Law to give a minimum wage of 65 
cents an hour to workers in interstate commerce. 
Another labor pamphlet is Saboteurs of Victory, 
by Irving Bishop and James Rorty (Post War 
World Council, 112 East 1gth Street, New York 
3. 10 cents). This attacks the efforts of reactionary 
employer organizations and fascist groups to 
alienate the soldiers from the cause of labor. It 
discusses episodes which illustrate rumor and 
slander campaigns to make the soldier believe 
that labor has not done a patriotic job. It at- 
tempts to show how organized labor is the 
soldiers’ own interest, and that by opposing it 
they are serving anti-democratic forces in this 
country. 

An excellent example on the other side of the 
picture is Must We Have Government by Vio- 
lence Instead of by Law? (Henry G. Weaver, 
3044 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2. Free). 
This is a privately reprinted editorial from the 
Detroit Free Press of October 19, written at a 
time when the CIO was threatening to close 
down the gas and electric facilities of the city. It 
is an exceptional editorial—powerful, bitter, and 
dramatic. As such it deserves reprinting and a 
wider circulation. That it is anti-labor is beside 
the point; it is important and very readable. It 
belongs among the better examples of newspaper 
writing. 


Youth and Education 


Your School and Its Government, by Earl C. 
Kelley and Roland C. Faunce (National Self 
Government Committee, 80 Broadway, New 
York 5. Free) is issued by an organization whose 
object is the teaching of responsibility by giving 
responsibility and making boys and girls public 
minded. This pamphlet is a summary of the ac- 
complishments of student government and stu- 
dent councils. It states the premise that the teach- 
ing of government and the training of citizens is 
the primary charge upon the schools. Teachers 
should try to make public affairs real and alive, 
and the school should give the child a chance 
to live in a democratic atmosphere. This is the 
purpose of student councils, the reasons why 
they sometimes fail, and the various schemes of 
representation that are used. They hold that the 
scope of student government is almost unlimited; 
it includes anything which can work to the 
betterment of the school and community. The 
booklet should be a useful guide to schools that 
do not have student government or where it is 
not in a satisfactory condition. 

Youth and Your Community, by Alice C. 
Weitz (Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York go. 10 cents) discusses the causes 
of postwar youth problems, and some means of 
dealing with them. It describes plans that are 
being used in various cities, such as Seattle, Chi- 
cago, New Orleans, and Moline; and it gives 
advice on how to set up plans for youth centers. 
A large part of the pamphlet is devoted to a 
description of the work of various women’s or- 
ganizations in this field, such as the American 
Legion Auxiliary, the Association of Junior 
Leagues of America, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the Y.W.C.A., and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. It should 
be useful for any civic group interested in or- 
ganizing a local youth program. 

A contribution to the subject of intercultural 
education is We, the Children (Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 1697 Broadway, New York 
19, or Department of Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6. 25 cents). It is reprinted 
from the March, 1945, issue of Educational 
Leadership, and includes anecdotes and experi- 
ences written by children of all races and creeds, 
together with their reactions to intolerance and 
to possible solutions for it. 








Sight and Sound in Social Studies 





William H. Hartley 








Motion Picture News 


Write to Young America Films Inc., 32 East 
57th Street, New York 22, for a free copy of 
“How to Build Your Own Self Supporting Visual 
Education Department.” 

Have you seen The House on g2nd Street at 
your local theater? It’s well worth looking at. It’s 
a documentary, showing how the FBI carried on 
wartime counter-espionage in the United States. 

Also making the rounds at the commercial 
theaters is the March of Time short, 78 Million 
Orphans—the story of the Philippines since the 
first American occupation. 

“U. S. Government War Information Films,” 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War Infor- 
mation, Washington 25, lists films made by gov- 
ernment agencies in relation to the war effort. 

“How to Use a Motion Picture” is bulletin No. 
1 in a series of “How To Do It” pamphlets issued 
by the National Council for the Social Studies. 
This 8-page pamphlet outlines the principal steps 
in film use and gives specific examples of good 
practice. Copies are 10 cents each from the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6. 

A list of Motion Pictures and Slide Films for 
School Use can be obtained from School Service 
Dept., Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh go. 

To obtain a list of Canadian Government 
Films available in the United States write to the 
National Film Board of Canada, 84 East Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago 1. 


Recent 16-mm. Films 


Australian Government News and Information Bureau, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 

Australia Is Like That. 20 minutes, sound; free. How 
Australia looked to our service men. 

British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Children of the City. 30 minutes, sound; small service 
fee. Juvenile delinquency in a city in Scotland and how 
it is handled. An outstanding treatment of this subject. 
Eastin Pictures Co., Davenport, Iowa, 

News Films. 10 minutes, sound; every two or three 
weeks; rental: $1.50. Latest news edited for schools. Comes 
to you on whatever day of the week you designate. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, 
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Bread. 10 minutes, sound; sale: $45. For primary and 
intermediate grades. From farm to table. 
The Food Store. 10 minutes, sound; sale: $45. Jack 





and Ann help their mother with the Saturday marketing. 

Using the Classroom Film. 20 minutes, sound; sale: $85, 
rental: $4. Includes a demonstration lesson. 

Democracy. 10 minutes, sound; sale: $45. Definitions 
and descriptions of divergent political theories. 

Despotism. 10 minutes, sound; sale: $45. Contrasts 
despotic methods with those of democracy. 

Universal Pictures Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York ao. 

World Without Borders, 20 minutes, sound; rental: 
apply. How aviation has changed the nature of our world, 
Young America Films Inc., 32 East 57th Street, New York 
22. 

We, The Peoples. 10 minutes, sound; sale: $25. Out- 
lines in stirring fashion the need for a United Nations 
Charter. The aims of the charter and the organization 
formed to carry out these are discussed and explained in 
detail. Also available are two accompanying slidefilms. 
No. 1 treats “The Needs and Purposes of the Charter,” 
and No. 2 is on “The Charter’s Organization.” The two 
slidefilms cost $5.00. 


Radio Notes 


A number of handbook sets for NBC Uni- 
versity of the Air courses is available at the spe- 





cial price of $1.00 for five volumes. Lands of the 
Free handbooks trace the development of free- 
dom in the Western Hemisphere in five volumes. 
Music of the New World, handbooks No. 1 to 5, 
outline the music of the Americas from Pre- 
Columbian to modern times. Send cash, money 
order, or check to National Broadcasting Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. | 
If you are interested in sociological aspects of | 
radio you will be amused and stimulated by the 
CBS pamphlet on Radio’s Daytime Serial. It re- | 
ports a study of who listens to the daytime serial 
and why and what is good and bad about this 
type of program. Copies are free on request from | 
The Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madi- | 
son Avenue, New York 22. 
“Script-of-the-Month” is a new service of the 
Radio Department, The American Mercury, =| 





Lexington Avenue, New York 22. Copies of these 
15-minute radio scripts, based on current news 
articles appearing in the American Mercury, are 
available free to discussion groups. 

Good listening is ““The Story of Music,” NBC, 
Thursday, 11:30-12:00 midnight, Est. In this 
program the history of music unfolds itself 
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through the performance of music of many peri- 
ods. A handbook for “The Story of Music’ costs 
2%, cents from Southern Music Publishing Co., 
1619 Broadway, New York 19. 

“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” will be 
broadcast from St. Louis on March 14, 1946. The 
speakers on this program will be four American 
high school students selected from a list nomi- 
nated by high school teachers. Nominations and 
selection will be made as follows: (1) Each school 
of high school rank may nominate one candidate; 
(2) the nomination must be made by the princi- 
pal or a sponsoring teacher; (3) the topic will be 
“Do our movies help to raise or lower our moral 
standards?” (4) the student shall prepare a speech 
of not over 600 words; (5) in making the nomi- 
nation the teacher will enclose, in the same 
envelope: (a) the speech written by the student, 
(b) the nomination and recommendation of the 
teacher, (c) a photograph of the student, (d) the 
home address and home telephone number of the 
student; (6) editors of Our Times will select 24 
of the most promising candidates, who will then 
go to the nearest American Broadcasting Station 
for a voice test recording; (7) eight students will 
be chosen to make the trip to St. Louis. (8) four of 
the candidates will be chosen for the broadcast. 
To enter a student in the contest send the infor- 
mation requested in points 1 to 5 to Charles E. 
Marty, Editor, Our Times, 400 S. Front Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio, by January 16, 1946. 

Try these programs for good listening: Sun- 
day, 11:30-12:00 noon, EST, “Invitation to Learn- 
ing,” CBS; 1:30-2:00 P.M., EST, “University of 
Chicago Round Table,” NBC; 7:00-7:30 P.M., 
EsT, “Opinion Requested,’” MBS; 9:00-9:30 P.M., 
EsT, “The Human Adventure,” MBS; 10:30- 
11:00 P.M., EST, “We The People,” CBS. Monday, 
8:00-8:30 P.M., EST, “Cavalcade of America,” 
NBC. Tuesday, 9:30-10:15 P.M., EST, “American 
Forum of the Air.” Thursday, 8:30-9:30 P.M., EST, 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” ABC; 
11:30-12:00 midnight, “We Came This Way,” 
NBC. Friday, 8:30-9:00 P.M., EST, “Freedom of 
Opportunity.” Saturday, 7:00-7:30 P.M., EST, “Our 
Foreign Policy,” NBC. 


Recordings 


Five new albums of recordings from the 
archives of American folk song have recently 
been issued by the Library of Congress for dis- 
tribution to the public. Each album contains five 
double-face discs which can be played on an 
ordinary phonograph. The albums are organized 
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as follows: No. 7, Anglo-American Ballads, No. 
8, Negro Work Songs, No. 9, Play and Dance 
Songs and Tunes, No. 10, Negro Religious Songs 
and Services, No. 11, Sacred Harp Singing. A 
catalog of new titles, performers, and prices of 
albums and individual records may be obtained 
from the Archives of American Folk Song, Music 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25. 


Visual Aids Kits 


Complete visual aid kits on a number of topics 
have been produced by Foby and Edmunds, Inc., 
48 Lexington Avenue, New York. A typical kit, 
No. V-076, on Australia and New Zealand, con- 
tains 4 charts in full color, 4 film strips, a set of 
24 pictures, each 8x10 inches, a base map, a 
symbol set of adhesive stickers to paste on the 
base map, and a teacher’s guide. The complete 
kit costs $18.50; without the film strips, $12.00. 

A limited number of visual kits on aviation 
have been prepared by Pan American World 
Airways System, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
17. Offered at no cost to teachers actively en- 
gaged in studying aviation, the list contains a 
color wall map of Latin America, 12 pictorial 
economic maps in color, 12 color photographs, a 
color film strip of 54 frames, 20 sets of small black 
and white pictures for students, various supple- 
mentary materials, and a Teacher’s Manual. 

Two kits intended to help give a picture of the 
United Nations and how the organization is 
planned to work may be obtained from The 
United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20. Kit No. 1 costs $2.25 and 
includes a 48-page booklet “The United Nations: 
Today and Tomorrow,” a 68-page booklet “The 
United Nations: Peoples and Countries,” a study 
guide, 23 poster charts. Kit No. 2 costs 60 cents 
and has a booklet on the “United Nations Con- 
ference On International Organization,” Charter 
of the United Nations, a 24-page booklet “To- 
wards a World of Plenty,” a 32-page booklet 
“Towards Freedom in the Air,” and pamphlets 
on “Money and the Postwar World,” and “Help- 
ing the People to Help Themselves.” 

The National Forum, Inc., 407 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, has developed a series of charts 
of value to the social studies teacher who also has 
a homeroom class or other guidance responsibili- 
ties. Four series, one for each year of high school, 
present in color topics for group discussion. A 
text accompanies the charts and furnishes addi- 
tional discussion materials on such topics as 
“Hints on Studying,” “Being a School Citizen,” 
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and “My Role in the Community.” Each set in- 
cludes 33 charts, 20x26 inches; the price, includ- 
ing a copy of the text, is $24.00. The four sets 
cost $95.00. 
Maps 

The Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago 40, has just sent us their map 
catalog No. 21. It is a most attractive and com- 
plete listing of classroom map equipment. At 
the same time they sent along a little brochure 
entitled “The Living Map” by Irene F. Cypher. 
It sums up in admirable fashion the plan of the 
map as a visual aid. Copies of the catalog and the 
brochure will be mailed upon request. 


Projection Apparatus 


Have you been putting off buying a motion 
picture projector in the hope that you can pick 
up a surplus machine from the government at 
low cost? Your chances are getting slimmer every 
day. The Army and Navy now claim they must 
keep these 40,000 projectors for their own use. 
They are to be used in the demobilization process 
and will probably be needed permanently if com- 
pulsory peacetime military training is enacted. 

Young America Films Inc., 32 East 57th Street, 
New York 22, has recently issued a catalog of 
visual equipment. Among the projectors listed is 
a new Natco sound projector at $450, and Argus 
slide and filmstrip projector at $29.50. 

A new opaque projector which takes standard 
lantern slides and opaque material up to 614x614 
inches, has been put on the market by Charles 
Beseler Co., 243 East 23rd Street, New York 10. 

Motion picture projectors are now being made 
available to schools by a number of producers. 
No priorities are required and deliveries are, 
for the most part, prompt. Before purchase it is 
best to have competitive examination and dem- 
onstrations. Arrange with a number of agents to 
arrive at the school on the same afternoon and 
demonstrate their machines under standard class- 
room conditions. Information on projectors may 
be obtained from: 

Ampro Corp., 2889 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18 

Bell and Howell Co., 1815 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 13 
DeVry Corp., 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, New York 


Holmes Projector Co., 1813 Orchard Street, Chicago 14 

Radio Corp. of America, RCA Victor Division, Camden, 
New Jersey 

Victor Animatograph Corp., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18. 

Young America Films, 32 East 57th Street, New York 22. 





Building America B 


The outstanding pictorial study-unit publica. 
tion in the secondary school field, Building 
America, is beginning its eleventh year of pub. 
lication. The issues scheduled for the current year Our 
will bring pictures and text on China, Public] 
Opinion, Foreign Relations, Oil, Land Re} y 
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sources, Public Health, Cooperatives, and_ 
America and the Dance. Single copies at go cents 

($2.25 for eight issues) may be obtained from the | 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum De. | *PF 
velopment, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 


ington 6. of 
foc 
Comic Book on American History | *4¢ 


A series of stories from American history in } ¢jy 
comic book format is now on the market. Pub- | gu 
lished by Educational Comics, 225 Lafayette 
Street, New York 12, this small book sells for 10 | ye) 
cents a copy. “Picture Stories from American His- } -y}; 
tory,” No. 1, portrays the period of discovery and | goy 
exploration. Stories included are: The Norseman, 
Marco Polo, Prince Henry, Christopher Colum- { 
bus, John Cabot, Balboa, Ferdinand Magellan, I 
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Who Are the Indians, The Aztecs and the Incas, | yo}, 
Spanish Inland Adventurers, and The Hugenots } ga, 
in Florida. chi 
Se | Am 

Helpful Articles Da’ 


Ahlborn, Irene. “Peter Visits the Water Plant,” Educa | 
tional Leadership, I11:58-62, November, 1945. How a, the 
group of 11 year olds learned from a field trip. 


Cuff, Roger Penn. “The American Editorial Cartoon— ~ 
A Critical Historical Sketch,” Journal of Educational ble 
Sociology, X1X:87-96, October, 1945. t101 


Fortz, R. A. and Parks, E. B. “Seeing Contemporary Af- | 
fairs,” See and Hear, 1:82-88, October, 1945. Why and | the 
what to display and how to do it, | 

Fowlkes, John Guy. “Selecting Globes, Maps and Charts,” 
See and Hear, 1:64-66, October, 1945. Criteria for selec- 


tion and adaptability to individual and group use. ing 
Gibson, Raymond. “Post-War Geography,” See and Hear, be 
I:50-55, October, 1945. The use of the local community | An 
as the starting point in geography instruction. > 
Graham, Aubry Lee. “Is There a Film On . . .” Film | Cll 


News, V11:8-9, 29, November, 1945. How to find the film 
you want. sur 
Horn, Carl M. “Interpreting G. I. Education,” School | 
Executive, LXV:47-49, November, 1945. Lessons we can | 
learn from the armed forces. 
McCulley, David B. “American History Films,” See and | COT 


Hear, 1:43-46, October, 1945. A list. | Ru 
May, Mark A. “Films and Teaching Functions,” Educa- | wil 

tional Screen, XXIV:339-340, 345, October, 1945. Prac- } 

tical suggestions as to the kinds of films schools need. 7 


Miller, Josephine S. “Releasing Creative Imaginations,” 
See and Hear, 1:16-20, October, 1945. Puppets. of 
cul 
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Wallace West and James P. Mitchell. New 
York: Noble and Noble, 1945. Pp. ix, 273. 
$2.00. 


The publication of a textbook on the U.S.S.R.., 
apparently designed for use on the junior high 
school level, should be a welcome event. Most 
of the material customarily available for use is 
focused on Western Europe, and does not devote 
adequate space to the U.S.S.R. School authorities 
may be reluctant to approve study programs in- 
cluding the Soviet Union; teachers of the social 
studies may not consider themselves sufficiently 
well-prepared to accept responsibility for de- 
veloping programs on a subject admittedly diff- 
cult and delicate. The fact remains that the 
Soviet Union is too important to be ignored; the 
publication of text material removes one of the 
excuses for omission. 

It is therefore unfortunate that the present 
volume fails in many respects to meet proper 
standards of scholarship and organization. The 
chief sources mentioned by the authors are the 
American-Russian Institute, former Ambassador 
Davies, and Eric Johnston. With all due respect 
for them, the reviewer is forced to observe that 
the authors might have profited by a wider and 
more discriminating use of other material availa- 
ble in the field. The foreword avows the inten- 
tion of presenting a “friendly and favorable” 
account of the U.S.S.R., while acknowledging 


| the existence of critical opinion. No objection to 


the purpose is offered, and there is no suggestion 
of debating the pros and cons of opinion regard- 
ing the Soviet Union. It is possible, however, to 
be factually correct and at the same time friendly. 
And friendship does not imply the absence of 
critical judgment. 

The first ten chapters are devoted to a general 
survey of the Soviet Union’s past and present 
which contains useful information but is marred 
by various inadequacies. Serfdom receives scant 
consideration, for example. The explanation for 


| Russian participation in the First World War 
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will scarcely satisfy a good student. The treat- 
ment of the Revolution is shallow. The seizure 
of land by the peasants is presented as the result 
of government legislation regarding land. Agri- 
cultural and industrial progress under NEP is 


SS 


dismissed lightly. A degree of democracy not 
warranted by the facts is ascribed to economic 
and political decisions of importance. The collec- 
tivization of agriculture is depicted in a manner 
certainly not justified in the light of available 
data. Industrial production is said to have been 
greater in 1941 than in any other country save the 
United States; the indices used would be inter- 
esting. The explanation of the Trotsky move- 
ment and of the purges seems to have been lifted 
directly from the official Soviet sources. 

Despite these deficiencies, the treatment as a 
whole is not without merit, but it has a touch of 
breathlessness and slight confusion in its or- 
ganization, and it lacks emphasis on the reality of 
social and economic changes. A revolution re- 
mains a revolution although described mildly; 
students should not be deprived of the drama 
and color of actual events. Soviet history is strong 
medicine, and is not better understood when it 
is diluted. 

The next seven chapters tell the story of an 
imaginary Russian father and son who make 
extensive journeys through the Russian land in 
the spring of 1941. Glimpses of Leningrad, 
Moscow, Archangel, Kiev, Stalingrad, the 
Caucasus, Siberia, Central Asia, and the Far East 
are afforded. There is a flavor of the travel guide 
here, and things appear somewhat more fetching 
than they are. Technical errors spoil the story 
for those familiar with the background, in some 
places. We learn that the Borodin family lives 
in a northern suburb of Moscow; yet when they 
go to town for the evening, the trolley crosses 
the Moscow River and Red Square to reach the 
theater district. Actually the river lies to the 
south of the center of town, and no trolley tracks 
crossed Red Square in 1941. We also learn that 
the port of Archangel is frozen six months in the 
year; fortunately for the U.S.S.R. this has not 
been the case during the war. The authors also 
indicate that the base of the timber industry is 
being shifted from Archangel to Murmansk; this 
would seem to present certain difficulties, as the 
timber grows in the Archangel area. The descrip- 
tion of railroad travel lacks clarity when we reach 
the definition of a third-class compartment, and 
the word “streamlined” seems inappropriate 
when applied to the Red Arrow Express. A very 
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minor point also comes to mind: the morning of 
June 22, 1941, is said to have been warm and 
sunny in Moscow; actually it was overcast and 
cool. 

These references are perhaps insignificant, but 
correctness in detail is not impossible, and makes 
a story better. Nevertheless the story of the 
Borodins is well and persuasively told, and 
effectively clarifies many issues of Soviet life. 

The final chapter of the book deals with the 
participation of the U.S.S.R. in the war, as- 
sistance rendered by the Allies, and prospects for 
reconstruction and trade, with a plea for the 
granting of credits. A supplement of two chap- 
ters covers Soviet resources and postwar possi- 
bilities for Soviet-American commercial relations, 
concluding with a liberal quotation from Eric 
Johnston. The authors’ prediction of large Soviet 
purchases of American consumer goods seems 
rather unwarranted. 

Illustrations are excellent and well-selected, 
but maps are scarce. The volume needs greater 
coherence, better balance, and correction. The 
chief defect seems to be a tendency to see things 
not as they are, but as we might like them to be; 
it should be possible to be factual and realistic as 
well as “friendly and favorable.” At any rate, the 


effort merits credit, and it is to be hoped that 
more and better materials on the U.S.S.R. will 
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AMERICAN POLITICAL AND SoctaL History. By) high 
Harold Underwood Faulkner. 4th ed. New| ool 
York: Crofts, 1945. Pp. xx, 838. $4.00. ) and 
It is hardly necessary in reviewing a new edi | | will 
tion of the well-known college textbook to do} m si 
more than note the changes from the preceding India 
edition. The text remains unchanged except for Terr, 
the correction of a few minor errors until one 
reaches the last three chapters which cover the | 
period since the inauguration of President! PRIN 
Roosevelt in 1933. In the first two of these are C] 
some omissions, condensations, and additions, 
which bring the subjects treated up to date with rT 
out increasing the space devoted to them. The} tp, , 
last chapter, entitled “America Goes to War” is} of yw 
expanded by about twenty pages to bring the{ ora} 
political narrative through the election of 1944 171 
and the military narrative to early May, 194%} of (3 
with a concluding section on “Problems of the} sicy] 


Postwar World.” 











The index includes the last chapters and has a 
few additional references to earlier parts of the 
text. The “General Bibliography” at the end of 
the book, arranged by chapters, has some addi- 
jon tional titles for the last three chapters, the one 
ned for the concluding chapter being almost entirely 
new. The heading “The Election of 1936” on 
page 814 obviously refers to the election of 1940, 
_a slip carried over from the preceding edition. 
There are new titles in most of the briefer lists 
of readings at the ends of chapters. The printer 
has gone wrong in setting up the one on page 29. 
vard DonaLp L. McMurry 
Co- Russell Sage College 





DANIEL Boone. By Edna McGuire. Chicago: 

Wheeler Publishing Company, 1945. 

The colorful character of Daniel Boone is por- 
d trayed against a background of pioneer life on 
the frontier and especially in the state of Ken- 
tucky. In addition to the adventuresome life of 
Daniel Boone, the author pictures the family 
life of the times, the difficulties of travel, the 
danger from Indian attacks, and the roving 
| frontier spirit of the Boone family. 

The story does not stop with the days in 

Kentucky but goes on to tell of the part Daniel 
d that; Boone played in the pioneer days of Missouri. 
2 wil}; Sufficient details are given to hold the interest 

of the reader and bring out clearly the forceful 

ong | Personality of Daniel Boone. 
It is an accurate biographical sketch written 
in a fascinating way which fills a decided need 
| for biographies at the elementary and junior 
cy. By| high school levels. Teachers will welcome this 
_ New| book and find a place for it in the social studies 
, and the reading programs. Even younger children 
will enjoy it because the story is clearly related 
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to do| ™ Simple language which they can read. 

hee Joy M. Lacey 
ceding Indiana State Teachers College 
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‘se art’ Chapin May. New York: Harper, 1945. Pp. xiv, 
aes | 333- $3-00. 

ae The present Wheeling Steel Corporation is 
. , “| the combination of a number of other companies, 
ar hd of which the oldest is the Principio Iron Works, 
1g 


established on Principio Creek, Maryland, in 
£1944) iain. Mr. May tells the story of the various units 

'945) of the modern corporation. He is impressed par- 
of the ticularly with the energy and ability of the steel- 
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Economics 
By J. H. Dodd 


APPLIED ECONOMICS is really the third 
edition of a book published in two success- 
ful previous editions under the title of IN- 
TRODUCTORY ECONOMICS. The title 
has been changed because of the more direct 
applications. The basic principles of eco- 
nomics ate applied to everyday experiences 
as they affect the individual and as they 
affect society as a group. APPLIED ECO- 
NOMICS covers all the traditional topics 
and principles, but the feature that makes this 
book distinctive from all other economics 
books is the way the subject is presented. The 
author avoids a theoretical treatment of each 
topic by starting each discussion with an ex- 
ample that shows how the individual or society 
as a group is affected. Each principle is then 
developed in a step-by-step procedure without 
requiring the student to memorize rules that 
are meaningless to him. 
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makers. He tries to make his narrative interesting 
by (1) using hypothetical conversations and 
thought processes; (2) adding more or less irrele- 
vant material, as on Wheeling, the National 
Road, steamboats and the Revolution; (g) intro- 
ducing many individual steelmakers and giving 
their foibles, as the playing of practical jokes on 
the boys in the office. 

Altogether the book is disappointing, even 
though the author has unearthed good unused 
material. A narrative of heroic steelmakers and 
unreasonable labor is reminiscent of nineteenth 
century economic history. The information is 
not always trustworthy and its source is not indi- 
cated; a confused list of books at the end of the 
volume is not useful. The result is a work of 
little help to the specialist or even to the general 
historian, while a disjointed narrative loaded 
with names makes the book unattractive for the 
general reader. 

Rosert E. RIEGEL 
Dartmouth College 


DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS: A TEXTBOOK 
ON THE PROBLEMS OF DeMocrRACy. By Edward 
Everett Walker, Walter Greenwood Beach, and 
A. Elwood Adams. New York: Scribner’s, 1945. 
Pp. viii, 504. $2.00. 

Democracy and Social Policy, by E. E. Walker, 
W. G. Beach, and A. E. Adams, differs from most 
books written for senior problems classes both in 
the problems selected and in the treatment of 
those problems. One fails to find many of the 
topics usually included in senior problems 
courses—crime, recreation, consumer economics, 
housing, health, family relations, and the like. 
Rather, the authors have been guided in their 
selection of content and emphasis by the belief: 
first, that the foundations of democracy are 
threatened by recent developments; second, that 
the schools are failing to present “issues which 
are really basic if democratic ideals and prac- 
tices are to survive”; and third, that “the schools 
must assume more responsibility for the develop- 
ment of leaders who have a sense of direction” 
(p. iii). Consequently, the authors have chosen to 
present the issues which are basic in democratic 
living and the trends which they believe are shap- 
ing today’s world with the hope that, if students 
come to grips with underlying issues, they will 
be equipped to handle more intelligently the 
numerous social problems they will be called 
upon to meet. 

In the opening chapter, “On Guard in Con- 
troversial Discussion,” the students are warned 





against factors which color or affect clear think 
ing, fallacies in logical reasoning, and the danger 
of “conscript minds.” The agencies which mo 
public opinion are also discussed. This chapte 
serves as an introduction to the rest of the book 
in that it puts the students on guard againg 
errors in straight thinking. One wishes, however, 
that the authors had stressed more the technique 
of scientific thinking or problem solving and had 
given the students the techniques needed ig 
attacking the problems inherent in the topig 
discussed in the balance of the book—populat 
government, civil liberties, the welfare of minor 
ties, the conflict of big business and big govern 
ment, continuous and universal employment 
social security, use and abuse of natural resources 
party government, representation versus regi 
mentation in government, control of Congress 
war, education, and leadership. 

The authors have succeeded in treating fairly 
and impartially issues basic to democratic living 
When these are controversial, as many of them 
are, the various points of view are presented it 
a straightforward, clear, and unbiased manner 
The approach is a realistic one, pointing out no 
only the genesis of the problem, the difficulties 
and divergent points of view, and the conflict 
which must be resolved, but what can be a¢ 
complished if people work together coopera 
tively. The attitude presented is one of optimism 
and faith in the democratic process for achieving 
satisfactory solutions to the difficult problem 
which face the nation and the world. 

The book is most readable, and should en 
courage the young citizens who use it to search 
further for facts and information on the topic 
discussed and to think critically about them 
Both the topics discussed and the manner of 
presentation should appeal to high school stu 
dents and should counteract much of the apathy 
which too many young people have for social 
and political problems. 

In spite of the many commendable features ol 
the book, the reviewer wishes that more use had 
been made of graphs and charts and that the 
study aids suggested at the end of each chaptet 
had been more consistently of the problem and 
research type. The reason for two bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter is not clear as the 
references suggested seem to be divided neither 
according to difficulty nor value. 

The book meets a great need for stimulating 
material to be used in senior problems courses. 
It is the kind social studies teachers have been 
looking for for a long time and will be wel 
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democracy. 


STUDY KIT NO. 1 


The UNITED NATIONS. Beginnings, peoples 
and countries. Booklets, plus 23 large color charts 
on member nations. Aids. 


Complete Kit $2.25 





UNITED NATIONS MATERIALS—for 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


... how the United Nations Organization began . . . cooperation during the war... 
efforts toward world peace and security... 
the peoples of the United Nations are like .. . 
monetary, aviation, and other conferences... 


Here, for busy teachers, is balanced, factual background material on these vital problems. Study 
kits, discussion guides, informative poster charts in color, reading and film lists, other aids. 


For your classes in history, social studies, world problems, geography, problems of 


Prepared by the UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION OFFICE in cooperation 
with the UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 


UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION OFFICE 


Quantity discounts. Your inquiries most welcome. 


rebuilding a war-torn world .. . what 
what has been done at the food, 


STUDY KIT NO. 2 


THE SAN FRANCISCO AND OTHER CONFER- 
ENCES. UNRRA. Set of six booklets, reading list. 


Complete Kit 60¢ 


610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 




















comed by them. Its emphasis upon democracy 
and the democratic processes makes it particu- 
larly valuable. 

LAVONE HANNA 


Public Schools 
Long Beach, California 


CONSERVATION: A REGIONAL APPROACH. By James 
T. Worlton, Salt Lake City, Utah: The Board 
of Education of Salt Lake City, 1944. Pp. 679. 


Comparative regional study is fast becoming 
recognized as an exceptionally useful means for 
achieving realistic understanding of contempo- 
rary America. The diversity and likeness among 
large geographic and cultural areas, not only as 
applied to American regions, but also in world 
regions, can be reflected from resource patterns, 
population distribution, social and economic or- 
ganizations, and institutional development. 

Regional study can become even more realistic 
when directed to revealing the need and oppor- 
tunity for scientific use and conservation of the 
resources which sustain the life of an area. To 


do this job, James T. Worlton wrote Conserva- 
tion: A Regional Approach. 

The author uses a framework of eight “natural 
regions.”” After an introductory chapter dealing 
with America’s resource heritage and its treat- 
ment by man, each of the eight regions is detailed 
as a geographic and cultural entity inseparably 
related to neighboring regions. Each of the nine 
chapters, designed by the author as teaching 
units, concludes with questions on textual ma- 
terial, suggested activities, and problems for spe- 
cial study. The appendix contains a selected 
bibliography, organized by regions. 

Mr. Worlton has used the approach which is 
characteristic of economic geography texts. The 
location of resources, population distribution, 
quality and quantity of resources receive major 
emphasis. Some attention is given to each region’s 
historical background. The entire book is packed 
with facts drawn from many diverse sources. 

To a teacher who wants a sourcebook on 
American regions, understandably written, this 
volume will prove valuable. But unless the 
teacher is well grounded in the social sciences so 
as to carefully interpret the volume, sections of 
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the book may, chiefly by implication, prove mis- 
leading. The author’s interpretation is spread 
pretty thin by the range of subject matter he 
attempted to cover. 

Being a book explicitly directed to a study of 
conservation, the volume suffers chiefly from lack 
of a sound ecological framework. There is little 
evidence of systematic development of well 
known ecological concepts. The natural environ- 
ment’s strain toward a productive balance, the 
unity among renewable or flow resources, the 
organic relationship between society and the 
natural environment—these basic ideas, and 
many others, would greatly strengthen the 
volume if a revision is attempted. 

The teacher who would draw on Paul B. Sear’s 
Life and Environment, or George T. Renner’s 
Conservation of Our Natural Resources, as 
parallel sources will greatly increase the useful- 
ness of Mr. Worlton’s commendable attempt to 
prepare a helpful regional conservation text. 

Joun E. Ivey, Jr. 
Committee on Southern Regional 


Studies and Education 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


OurRSELVES, INC.: THE STORY OF FREE ENTERPRISE. 
By Leo R. Ward, New York: Harper, 1945. 
Pp. x, 236. $2.50. 

This is a sympathetic account of consumer 
cooperatives by a professor of ethics and philoso- 
phy at Notre Dame University. In the prepara- 
tion of this unusual volume the author traveled 
widely, largely in the middle west, to secure data 
and personal accounts from the people who 
started cooperatives in their own communities. 
The author’s aim is to show “how and why the 
coéps do what they do,” and to see how they are 
“linked with the whole of our educational and 
political and religious life.” He does this largely 
by gathering personalized accounts from co- 
operators in eight mid-western states. In addi- 
tion, in Chapter 19 the author sketches the 
progress of the cooperative movement in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Sweden, Denmark, Italy, South 
America, and China. 

In eighteen of the twenty chapters, Professor 
Ward presents an account of the rise and growth 
of cooperatives in the Middle West. In Minne- 
sota, for example, he visits with cooperative fami- 
lies and discovers why they organized codp food 
stores, garages, credit unions, insurance and 
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funeral societies, REA’s, feed mills, creameries, 
oil stations, hatcheries, locker plants, factories, 
wholesale companies in such communities as 
Virginia, Eveleth, Hibbing, Floodwood, Moose 
Lake, Albert Lea, Twin Lakes, New York Mills, 
and Minneapolis. 

He describes how, at Granger Homestead, 
near Des Moines, Iowa, coal miners set up a coop 
Homestead with modern houses and land to 
grow most of their basic food. In rural Noble 
County in Indiana and at Beloit, Kansas, the 
story of how coéps improve the standard of living 
of its members, is presented from first-hand 
information. 

The author’s enthusiasm for the cooperative 
movement as a way of life is developed in Chap. 
ter 12, entitled Factories Free of Charge. His 
point of view is illustrated from the following 
quotation: “For unless laborers can control the 
cost of living, they are out of luck. This they 
must learn to do” (p. 128). He then gives a 
panoramic view of the extent to which coopera. 
tive factories are producing consumer goods in 
this country. In time, he believes, cooperative 
factories will make most of the goods consumers 
need and want. 

Several other chapters will be of particular 
value, such as: Syphoning Off Oil Profits (pages 
139-148); Labor and Coops (pages 149-160); Doc 
tors and Co-operatives Medicine,” (pages 161- 
71); Chicago Communities Pulling Together 
(pages 195-207). 

Considerable space is used to develop the 
author’s philosophical interpretation of the co- 
operative principles as an economic philosophy 
and as a way of the good life. Not all people will 
agree with his missionary attitude with reference 
to the cooperative movement but few people will 
criticize Professor Ward for the courage of his 
convictions. 

This volume should find a place in every social 
studies library if for no other reason than the fact 
that it answers so many questions as to how and 


why the coops do what they do. A good index | grac 


adds to its usefulness as a reference book on 
cooperatives. 
ARCH W. TROELSTRUP 


Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


GEOGRAPHY AROUND THE Wor.p. By W. R. 
McConnell. Chicago: Rand McNally, 1945. Pp. 
vi, 244. $1.32. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAS. By W. R. Mc 
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HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II 
The full, dramatic story 


Connell. Chicago: Rand McNally, 1945. Pp. 

vi, 410. $1.76. 

Geography Around the World introduces the 
fourth grade pupil to our big complex world. 
The text is divided into nine units, namely: Our 
Great Round World, Living in Hot Wet Lands, 
Living in Hot Dry Lands, Living in Mediter- 
ranean Lands, Living in Temperate Lands, Liv- 
ing in Mountainous Switzerland, Land of the 
Midnight Sun, On the Other Side of the World, 


}and Our World in Maps. 


The author stimulates interest by describing 
and interpreting the major regions’ geographic 
conditions, such as: the food, clothing, shelter, 
means of making a living, means of transporta- 
tion and communication, and recreation. The 


} subject matter is presented primarily in three 


ways—journey geography, globe study, and story 
telling. Journey geography in this book is some- 
what overdone and the pupil may become be- 
wildered as to the location of each region studied. 
The basic concepts and the general environ- 
mental regions become lost in a maze of small 
areas which receive detailed description and in- 
terpretation; the characterization of the four 
parts of France, for example. 

Geography of the Americas, a fifth grade book, 
may prove difficult and uninteresting to the fifth 
grade pupil who can become easily lost in the 
maze of concepts introduced. There are not only 
too many concepts, but new ones appear on every 


' page and almost every paragraph. Sometimes 


concepts are piled on concepts within one para- 
graph—for example, turn to page 100. As you 
read, list the concepts and note their difficult 
nature. 

The author is commended for his extensive use 
of pictures and maps. Moreover, all maps of com- 
parable areas have been drawn to the same scale. 
It is regrettable, however, that many of the maps 
in the old fifth grade book have been used again 
—especially the dot maps. I also feel that some 
of the new colored maps cannot be read by fifth 
grade students. 

Persons expecting to use or recommend these 
books for use in the fourth and fifth grades should 
examine them carefully. For many reasons, 
Geography of the Americas would make a better 


_ seventh grade text than a fifth grade one. The 





more mature pupils would have less difficulty 
with the vocabulary and reading, maps and con- 
cepts. 

THOMAS F, BARTON 


Southern Illinois Normal University 
Carbondale 





of World War | 


—complete in ONE volume! 
| By | 
and a staff of 200 Historical Experts 
Just off press, this great one-volume definitive 
history of World War II is alive with interest 
for all high school teachers of American and 
of world history. With over 1100 pages and over 
200 action pictures, maps, and charts, this book 
covers every major event in the war from the 
invasion of Poland to the ignominious Jap sur- 
render in Tokyo Ray. The discerning teacher will 
also find between the lines many practical points 
for a world without war. 
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SCHOOL AND CoMMuNITY. By Edward G. Olsen 
and others. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1945. 
Pp. vili, 422. $3.75. 

Forward looking educators for some time have 
been insisting that the school show a greater con- 
cern for the utilization of community resources 
as a vitalizing agency in the school program. A 
considerable segment of the school population 
has responded enthusiastically to the notion that 
children must be provided with the direct con- 
tact of environmental reality. 

There are numerous studies devoted to an 
examination of the philosophy of the com- 
munity school, with objectives stated and prin- 
ciples enunciated. The theoretical framework is 
necessary for community education but the 
average teacher becomes impatient with an over- 
emphasis on theory when he is faced with the 
immediate necessity for finding specific tech- 
niques which will serve to bridge the gap be- 
tween community and school. 

After a brief overview of the community edu- 
cation movement this book very quickly gets to 
the task of providing detailed descriptions of 
service techniques which have proved effective 
in actual practice. Without question this book 
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will prove to be a most valuable aid to the 
teacher or administrator who wants to cut 
through the maze of academic abstraction and 
set up a practical program which will provide 
the life experiences available as resources in any 
community. 

Among the unfortunate shortcomings of a 
portion of teacher education have been the 
vague, abstract, and impractical characteristics 
of the instruction. This book, with its wealth of 
practical and useful material, should help coun- 
teract such tendencies. Both the new teacher who 
wants to give practical implementation to the 
educational theories he learned in college and 
the experienced teacher who has come to the 
realization that the child’s own community is 
rich in learning resources, can use this book with 
great profit. 

The major emphasis of the book is found in 
Part III which outlines ten major approaches to 
community life, “each one of which may be con- 
sidered as one step nearer the first-hand, com- 
prehensive experiencing of reality than was its 
immediate predecessor.” They are referred to as 
bridges between the school and community and 
are ranged through chapter headings in ascend- 
ing order as follows: documentary materials, 
audio-visual aids, resource visitors, interviews, 
field trips, surveys, extended field study, camp- 
ing, service projects, and work experience. 

Under each of these ten categories is found: 
a listing of the type of resources available; spe- 
cific sources for obtaining the material; sugges- 
tions for projects based on previous successful 
experience; indication of limitations in the use 
of the resource; and a useful list of selected refer- 
ences for the individual teacher who desires to 
make a more thorough utilization and study of 
the particular technique. 

The second most important emphasis in the 
book is given to Problems to Be Faced, con- 
sidered in Part IV. There are many different 
approaches to community education but there 
are problems common to all of them. Considera- 
tion is given to the following problems: program 
planning, scheduling, transportation, expense, 
legal liability, evaluation techniques, public re- 
lations, clearing house facilities, community co- 
ordination, and professional training of per- 
sonnel. 





There is a final section summarizing basic 
principles of action for community education. 
There are those who might wish that a book of 
this type would give more attention to the social 
processes of community life and the matter of 
socializing children in the community. The im. 
mediate concern, however, for the teacher or ad 
ministrator who wants to “get under way” in a} 
vital, reality contacted program of community 
education is “What can we do?” and “How can 
we do it?” This book is a major contribution) 
toward that end. 





ORDEN SMUCKER 
Michigan State College 
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‘To Declare Independence is Not Enough 


HE MEN WHO SIGNED the immortal ‘‘Declaration’’ in 1776 did not suddenly 

arrive at the conclusions there set forth as a foreword to the free way of life. 
For years they had been reading and thinking about human needs and wants, and 
the ideals of independence proclaimed at Philadelphia were the blended 
product of their best mental efforts. 


In their day we had no free education system, opening wide the doors to 
useful knowledge and moral guidance. Now, in every part of our land, even to 
the remotest hamlet, every American child is given an equal chance to learn; to 
become acquainted with the material facts on which men and women base 
their individual and group actions, and to cultivate habits of sound thought. ' 

‘One of the chief responsibilities of our public schools,”” says Burgin E. 
Dossett, State Commissioner of Education in Tennessee, “‘is to train the youth 
of America in independence of thinking, so that they will be able, both now 
and in later years, to sieve out the false from the true facts in all of their social, 
moral and spiritual relationships. When our boys and girls are so trained, and 
when they have accepted their personal responsibilities of citizenship, they 
will be better prepared to render service and to provide leadership in the 
maintenance of peace and security for America and the world. 

‘‘Those courses of study which will provide the type of training and in- 
struction to prepare the youth of America to think independently, and to 
assume the responsibilities of citizenship, should be included in the curric- 
ulum of every school throughout the land. 

‘‘As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the building of bedrock 
Americanism, the value of The Reader’s Digest is very high. It serves as an 
excellent guide in leading young minds to understand and appreciate the 
principles, the benefits, and the responsibilities of our form of democracy.” 


The Reader's Digest 
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